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Announcing — 
OUR GLOBAL WORLD 


by Grace Croyle Hankins 


Distances are shrinking; age-old barriers of 
mountains, oceans, and deserts have less sig- 
nificance. Tomorrow’s world will be an air- 
age world. 

Your students are tomorrow’s men and 
women. “Our Global World” is a new brief 
Geography for the Air Age. It looks forward 
to tomorrow and at the same time takes into 
consideration the realities of today. 

In picture and text this new book briefly 
but clearly discusses map reading, topog- 
raphy, climate, weather, natural regions, popu- 
lations, economic development, and natural 
resources of the world, all points of which are 
but a few days away from your airport. 

More than one hundred photographs and 
maps, some of them full-page, make this brief 
course timely and exciting. 

For supplementary use in any social-science 
course. Use it now. 


Examination copy, $1.00 postpaid; 
regular list price, $1.32 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
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TEACHERS’ BUREAU  For26 years Bryant Bureau 

711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. has continuously rendered 

“ane ene PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. outstanding placement and 
Managers counselling services to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Constant demand for teachers throughout the year. 





ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG. 14th and G, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 











TEACHERS NEEDED - UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


-{ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies }- 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele Bell phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Opportunities for placement or promotion now are many and attractive. 
Mr. Maloney will be at the Penn-Harris, December 27-29 for conferences 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 64th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 

















1530 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, 2, PA. Phone: Rittenhouse 6223 


For over 26 years we have rendered continuous placement service to both inexperienced 
and experienced teachers in many states. Best opportunities for advancement in several 
years. Enroll now for a better position. 


J. B. Stokes, Jr., Proprietor Miss A. L. Campbell, Mgr. 
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Seeking a Position? 


@ Many elementary, high school, and college vacan- 
cies listed with us, paying salaries up to $4000. If avail- 
able, please write us immediately, stating your quali- 
fications. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Christmas 
Greetings 


The headquarters staff and officers 


of the Association send heartiest 
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Christmas greetings and _ best 
wishes for a Happy New Year to 
each member of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and to 
the host of friends of the teaching 


profession. 
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AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING Temple University 
Upton. Adventures in Arithmetic ——— 


A complete program of practice, testing, and remedial work 
for grades one to eight. 


Hatfield, Lewis. Practice Activities in English 
Exercises covering the elements of correct expression organ- 


ized around interesting unit themes. Grades two to eight. 


Lockwood. Exercises in English Grammar 
Thorough training in the fundamentals of grammar and 


punctuation, plus tests and key. For the upper grades. 


Betts-Arey. Directed Spelling Activities 
Provisions for successful spelling built on scientific selection 
and grade placement of words, plus scientific lesson plan. 


88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 














English in Action — 
By J. C. Tressler 


“COMMUNICATION is an integral part of all military 
action. Every sixteen- and seventeen-year-old boy 
must have functional reading, listening, speaking, 
and oral skills so that he can communicate with 
exactness, clarity, and dispatch.”—Brigadier Gen- 
eral Joe N. Dalton, Director of Personnel, Army 
Service Forces, in NEw York STATE EDUCATION 


ENGLISH IN AcTION provides thorough, effective 
training in all the language skills necessary for 
efficient communication, both in war and in peace. 
A content full of action and interest, flexible or- 
ganization, and emphasis on fundamentals make 
this series outstandingly successful. 


For Grades 9 to 12 
Two-and Four-Book Editions 


Teacher’s Manuals 


D.C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Practice Books ‘Answer Books 
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SESSIONS 
fer Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 
* 


Temple University presents a 
complete selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and 
superintendents. If you require 
credits for certification, or if 
you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple 
Summer Session is ideally suited 
to your needs. The regular Uni- 
versity facilities are available, 
and in addition toitseducational 
advantages, the University— 
and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cul- 
tural recreational opportuni- 
ties. You'll enjoy spending a Sum- 
mer in Philadelphia! 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
a 


WRITE fer illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1944. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad and 
Montgomery Avenus, Philadelphia, Pa. 


/ 














The New Year 


January days are here, 
Bringing in a bright New Year. 
Days of snow and ice and fun, 
Coasting, skating every one. 
But we do not always play; 
There is work for every day. 
Work for all of us to do, 
Makes us well and happy, too. 
So we greet you without fear, 
With stout hearts—joyous New Year! 
—Clara Emogene Bowen 
in Junior Arts and Activities 
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ENGLISH IN THE WAR EFFORT* 


NGLISH teachers have constantly been plagued in their 
own minds by the question: “What can we do for the 
war effort?” This has been evident from statements pub- 
lished in professional journals, questions asked at associa- 
tion meetings, certainly from letters coming into the War 
Department. Much emphasis consistently has been placed 
on the need for science and mathematics but only seldom 
have there been references to English and the part it can 
play in the training of officers and soldiers. There is, 
however, a definite and significant need for pre-induction 
training in English and such training will be of value to 
the Army, to the community, and to the individual. 

The value which the Army places on such training is 
clearly shown by the statements of military leaders. Not 
so long ago Secretary of War Stimson asserted: “There are 
certain definite capacities which make a man more valuable 
as a leader, and which can be substantially increased by 
proper education . (Among these is) a capacity for 
clear and accurate expression.” Lieutenant General Brehon 
B. Somervell, Chief of Army Service Forces, has long been 
on record as believing it is up to the schools of America 
to provide an education—basic reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—for all those who are to take up arms for their 
country. This implies a thorough training in the funda- 
mentals of English as well as a reading program to in- 
culcate patriotism and an understanding of our national 
heritage. 

Let’s look beyond that at the almost self-evident value to 
the community. Youth, whether they go into military 
service or not, are the core of tomorrow’s citizenry. Train- 
ing for leadership is, for that reason, one of the outstanding 
contributions that the English teacher can make for our 
war and postwar society. Most educators will be quick 
to realize the applicability of “Army skills” in the com- 
munication arts to war production and other civilian serv- 
ices. These make a direct contribution to the community’s 
economic, industrial, and social life. For example, there 
are the many foremen in an armament plant whose work 
with their men requires an ability to explain, counsel, 
and instruct. Even here on the lowest management level, 
ability in communication is important. All the community 
is called upon to read and interpret air-raid warning direc- 
tions, rationing regulations, and the like. Many are re- 
cruited to make War Bond talks, instruct volunteer workers 
in first aid, and assume leadership in civilian defense activi- 
ties. 

Attempting to list the specific values of this training to 
the individual would require touching upon practically 
every’ aspect of his growth, since communication is such 
an essential part of man’s daily life and activities. Many 
of you have probably read Lieutenant James C. Whittaker’s 
book “We Thought We Heard the Angels Sing.” If so, 
you will recall the story he tells about one of those sur- 
prising reactions individuals have at moments in their 
lives. He lay on his rubber raft floating on the boundless 
Pacific, blistering under that merciless southern sun, when 
suddenly he was reminded of those stanzas from Coler- 
idge’s “The Ancient Mariner”: 

“Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea! 





* Address delivered at English Section of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Education Conference, held at Pittsburgh, October 22, 1943 
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Assistant Professor of English, Penna. State College (on leave) 


“All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon. 


“Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


Little did the English teacher in whose class those memor- 
able lines were impressed on the lieutenant’s mind realize 
that they would some day turn up at this strange moment 
on the Pacific. 


Within the past year and a half it has become increas- 
ingly evident that the schools have a stake—a definite and 
large stake—in the war. It is their job to provide the 
opportunity for every youth to equip himself for a place 
in winning the war and in winning the victory. The 
Armed Forces have called upon the schools to carry on 
this task and to consider themselves scientifically as pre- 
induction training centers for our fighting forces. 


Five Specific Skills 

The pre-induction training needs of the Army are of 
two basic types: (1) those common to all soldiers, and (2) 
specialized needs for occupational skills. Since the latter 
are rather obviously a matter of vocational training, rather 
than general education, they need be of no further concern 
to us in this discussion. Let us, therefore, turn to an 
analysis of the common needs of all soldiers. There are 
five specific understandings and skills of value to the indi- 
vidual in adjusting to life in the Army, namely: 


An understanding of the nature of military life 
An understanding of war issues and problems 
Physical, mental, and emotional fitness 

Basic language skills 

Basic computational skills 


Naturally, primary emphasis in the English teacher’s 
mind will center on the work which can be done in giv- 
ing the student proficiency in basic language skills. How- 
ever, it should not stop there. As a matter of fact, much 
can be done through the English class and the reading 
program to aid the student in understanding what Army 
life is like and to make him aware of the background as 
well as the scene of the war itself. Some help may like- 
wise be offered in individual cases to prepare youth emo- 
tionally and mentally for the new life they are to face. 
Broadly interpreted, English can contribute to a certain 
degree to each of the above needs. 


Before going on to a further examination of the pre- 
induction English program, perhaps it should be pointed 
out how these findings have been validated in terms of 
Army needs. To begin with, an analysis was made of 
the “Soldier’s Handbook” and a sampling of training 
manuals placed in soldiers’ hands. Training films and 
other teaching aids were viewed in order to determine the 
vocabulary level and language problems evident in these 
materials. Conferences were arranged with Headquarters 
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staf! members, including officers recently assigned from 
active duty in camps; interviews were held with officers 
in the War Department responsible for the testing, classi- 
fhieation, and training of soldiers. Further validation was 
made through camp visitations where suggested language 
needs were checked against the judgments of both enlisted 
men and officers. Those trips included conferences with 
officers directly engaged in the classification and training 
ot soldiers, talks with noncommissioned officers serving 
as teachers, and group conferences with enlisted men. The 
list of basic language needs was submitted to practically 
every officer and noncommissioned officer interviewed, and 
was passed by each as an accurate picture of the needs. 

It was interesting and significant to have training officers 
stress the need for the mental preparation of the newly 
inducted soldier, to prepare him for what to expect in 
camp and to allay his fears. Most of them emphasized the 
need, as one noncommissioned officer explained it, for 
“training in paying close attention to instructions.” The 
need for improved reading comprehension was serious. 
Many soldiers could read mechanically what was assigned, 
but failed to grasp or interpret the meaning. Officers 
and men also agreed that advance knowledge of the basic 
Army vocabulary of the soldier would be helpful. There 
was a great deal of interest in this and many suggestions 
were offered. No points in the basic list were found to be 
controversial; there was general agreement that they repre- 
sented essentially the basic needs of the soldier. 

Following this preliminary research, the results were 
presented to a joint committee representing the National 
Council of Teachers of English, U. S. Office of Education, 
and War Department. The program discussed here repre- 
sents the composite judgment of this committee, of which 
the speaker was a member. 

What are the Army pre-induction training needs in 
English? In answering this query, we shall consider three 
particular aspects of the problem: (1) language needs, (2) 
vocabulary, and (3) literature. This division is purely one 
of convenience, and does not imply that each aspect is an 
entity in itself. Most teachers are well aware of the de- 
sirability of unifying and integrating their teaching in 
language, vocabulary, and literature, finding in one the 
materials, ideas, and understandings to implement the 
others. 

First of all, let’s consider the basic language or com- 
munication needs in the skills of listening, reading, speak- 
ing, writing, and thinking. Exact, simple communication 
is essential in the Army. Orders must be given, trans- 
mitted, and received promptly. Language is the chief 
means of instruction—lectures, training outlines, printed 
manuals, and the like, the tools of instruction. Reading 
notices and writing letters are common experiences of the 
soldier. All of which is evidence of the fact that the sol- 
dier’s command of basic language skills is of the greatest 
importance to himself, to the Army, and—it is not too 
much to say—ultimately to the successful prosecution of 
the war. When this realization is made clear, listening, 
reading, speaking, and writing—the basic skills of com- 
munication—assume a new importance in the making of 
better soldiers. 

Both oral and written communication are important, al- 
though for the enlisted man the ready understanding of 
oral orders is most necessary. Thus is brought to our 
attention a skill often overlooked in our English class- 
room—the skill of listening, carefully and attentively. It 
is one of the most important abilities for a soldier to 
possess. From reveille to taps, except for those brief 
moments of rest and recreation, the average soldier is re- 
sponding to orders. His ability to carry out verbal orders 
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effectively and with dispatch may serve to give him his 
stripes or, in some instances, to save his life. 
Four Listening Skills 

There are four specific listening skills. The first is the 
ability to understand orders and commands given verbally 
and to act on them without delay. For the soldier these 
may range from simple commands, such as those given in 
drill, to more complex orders given to messengers, dis- 
patch bearers, and other personnel. Don’t make the mis- 
take, however, of assuming that you need to militarize 
your classroom in order to develop this skill. On the con- 
trary, practice can be achieved through various regular 
school activities, such as air raid or fire drills; by requiring 
that students listen attentively to assignments and develop 
the tendency to carry them out carefully and promptly. 

Next of these listening skills is the ability to learn from 
oral instructions. Most instruction from the time the sol- 
dier leaves the reception center until he finishes his early 
training will be given verbally, by officers and non-coms, 
through sound films, and in various other ways. As most 
of you undoubtedly realize, today’s schools have come to 
depend considerably upon the printed word. We neglect 
to give practice in learning by listening, but this is a neglect 
we can easily remedy. How? By increasing the amount 
of instruction given orally, and by using exercises requiring 
the immediate application of such formation. Keep in mind 
the possibility of using verbal techniques in the teaching 
of many common topics, such as capitalization and punctu- 
ation. 

The ability to retain and repeat the chief points of oral 
instructions must not be overlooked. Memorization of 
orders and instructions given orally is a regular require- 
ment in the Army, as in memorizing the General Orders 
for Interior Guard Duty, repeating instructions on how to 
clean a rifle, or reviewing details of an order or directive. 
To prepare for these experiences, some training in how 
to improve memorizing could well be introduced into the 
English course. This does not mean merely giving memory 
work for its own sake, however; what is memorized 
ought to have value and import. Occasional memoriza- 
tion of selected passages of poetry and prose will be suf- 
ficient. 

So far the listening skills identified have been funda- 
mental in the intelligent performance of duties. Mastery 
of these skills serves to make good soldiers in the sense 
of alert, responsive, and obedient men. But there is a still 
higher level skill than these which should be mentioned. 
This is the ability to listen with critical judgment to argu- 
ments, speeches, radio programs, and similar discussions. 
Teachers of English can and should do much to develop 
the critical judgment of the soldiers for today’s democratic 
Army. The ability to exercise individual initiative and 
judgment is not lost sight of in a soldier’s training. True 
enough, Army indoctrination stresses prompt obedience, 
but it also seeks to develop those qualities so essential in 
leading men—one of which is the exercise of critical 
judgment. 


Basic Reading Skills 

Let us consider the basic reading skills. Briefly they 
are the ability to read notices, orders, and other simple 
reports with accuracy and care; the ability to read training 
manuals and other instructional material which would aid 
the soldier in carrying on his job; and the ability to read 
with understanding the daily newspapers. Note that al! 
these abilities primarily concern reading as a tool—the 
instrument for gaining information, learning the facts a 
soldier needs to know. 

The soldier is expected to keep himself informed re 
garding assignments to duty, camp regulations, announce- 
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ments of special events, and other camp or company notices. 
The company or battery bulletin board is a common gath- 
ering place. The school or class bulletin board can be 
made to serve the same purpose. 

Even though much Army instruction is given orally, 
nearly every prospective Army specialist—and there are 90 
out of 100 inductees—makes use of training manuals: and 
various printed materials. The trainee is expected to read 
the manual, understand it, and use the material in prac- 
tical situations. For example, the “Soldier’s Handbook,” 
Field Manual 21-100, is a volume that most soldiers will 
be required to use at some time or other since it includes 
material on such varied topics as close-order drill, military 
courtesy, care of clothing, first aid, map-reading. The con- 
tent of that manual is factual, detailed, expository. It is 
compact and requires close attention. It employs a vocabu- 
lary of a fairly high level and must be understood thor- 
oughly for practical application. These characteristics 
show why the reading of high school students should cer- 
tainly include directed exercises in reading for factual in- 
formation—what is often called “study type reading.” 

Most of you are acquainted with the endeavor being 
made to keep our Army of democracy informed. The 
Special Service Division has devised many ways to serve in 
carrying on this mission. For example, a weekly news- 
map is distributed to all camps and training stations; news 
bulletins are supplied, even to our overseas divisions if at 
all possible. All this effort is motivated by the belief that 
an informed soldier is a better soldier. The entire series 
of Army orientation films entitled “Why We Fight” is 
designed to inform our servicemen why we have this war, 
what their part in it is, and what it is hoped the war will 
accomplish. This will reveal the particular importance to 
be attached to the developing in school of the habit of 
keeping informed. You can do this by encouraging your 
students to read the newspapers, and to read magazines 
of the news review type; by having them listen to news 
reports and commentators on the radio and express their 
impressions in class; by letting them discuss with the class 
news reels seen in the movies. Bear in mind the busy 
days of camp life, and you will readily agree that if the 
habit of reading has not been formed before the soldier 
goes to camp, it is quite unlikely that it will be formed 
after he gets there. 


Speech Skills 


Your attention is now directed to the separate speech 
skills valuable as pre-induction education. Of course, the 
ability to speak well—clearly, confidently, and distinctly— 
has a vital practicality in Army life. The soldier will upon 
occasion be called upon to report, to repeat instructions 
or orders, to give directions, commands, or even advice. 
What is desired by the Army of its inductees is ability in 
the fundamentals of speaking. Although we know that all 
students cannot achieve the same proficiency, English 
teachers can do their part by developing each student to 
the highest level of his efficiency. 

The ability to speak clearly and distinctly, with con- 
fidence, and to express ideas so as to avoid misunder- 
standing is a primary pre-induction speech skill and yet 
one which differs in no way from the aim of fundamental 
speech work in high school. To aid in planning remedial 
work, here are some of the criticisms given by training 
officers regarding the deficiencies in speech of the men they 
were handling. Among the principal of these were: 

(1) Weak voices: can’t make themselves heard on the 
drill field 

(2) Timidity, lacking in confidence: won’t speak up 
when given an opportunity to explain, instruct, 
or report 
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(3) Nervous, fumbling, jittery: fail to stand erect and 
still, or to face the group confidently 
(4) Hard to understand: enunciate poorly, mumble, or 
speak in incoherent phrases 
Correction of these weaknesses can well be the foundation 
of pre-induction speech training. 

English teachers should also strive to equip students to 
tell how to carry out simple tasks, to give orders or in- 
structions. Few exercises can surpass the brief “how to do 
it” talk in developing this skill. Various other formal and 
informal class assignments can easily be worked out. We 
must not forget the somewhat related ability to report with 
accuracy and clarity observations and other experiences. 
Keen observation, retentive memory, and accurate report- 
ing are the characteristics that deserve your attention, for 
they are valuable qualities in civilian life as well as in the 
Army. The two remaining speaking skills are the ability 
to discuss calmly, reasonably, and intelligently current is- 
sues, problems, and ideas, and the ability to use the voice 
in giving orders or speaking to large groups out-of-doors. 
The value of both those abilities is self-evident. 

Writing Skills 

We come now to the writing skills. Written communi- 
cation in the Army covers the complete range of writing 
possibilities, but the needs of the average soldier are limited. 


By and large he uses writing mainly to fill out forms, 
answer questionnaires, write tests, and compose personal 


letters. The skills required are usually taught in English 
courses. We will define these skills according to Army 
needs. 


First is the ability to write (or print) legibly. Clarity in 
communication, neatness, and orderliness are qualities of 
value in the Army; and English teachers may feel fully 
justified in insisting upon clear, even handwriting, and 
neat, well-arranged papers. 

Next is the ability to fill out forms and follow printed 
directions. Here is a skill too often taken for granted in 
our teaching. Next time the occasion arises in school for 
filling out forms and tests, won’t you utilize it as an op- 
portunity for teaching the necessary skills, and, particularly, 
for stressing the importance of accuracy and neatness. 

Third, we have the ability to spell correctly a simple 
vocabulary. As a general principle, pre-induction training 
in spelling should emphasize accuracy in a basic vocabulary, 
as indicated by the first thousand words in the Thorndike 
Teachers’ Word Book. 


Fourth, stress the ability to capitalize and punctuate cor- 
rectly. The goal need not be set too high. Keep in mind 
the basic needs, the functional needs, such as the beginning 
of a sentence, proper names, use of the comma. Center 
your teaching on the mastery of simple and common uses. 

Fifth is the ability to use specific patterns of written 
language. There is no need to teach Army correspondence 
in high school English classes. However, the teaching of 
ordinary business correspondence will be a valuable asset. 
Time can well be spent on letter forms, titles of officers 
and civilians, and addresses. 

Again, consider the ability to take brief and accurate 
notes. Training officers and soldiers emphasize the im- 
portance of this skill. They point out that Army instruc- 
tion proceeds at a rapid rate, and as a result the soldier 
must comprehend as much as possible at the first hearing, 
retaining the essential points for later use. That should 
be sufficient reason for emphasizing note-taking in your 
class. 

Last of the writing skills is the ability to write personal 
letters. This ability is not a military requirement; how- 
ever, it is a vital morale-builder. 
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Vocabulary 

There are two considerations to keep in mind in relation 
to the vocabulary of the soldier: the specific vocabulary of 
the Army, particularly those words and terms which the 
soldier will encounter in his first weeks of Army experience; 
and a broad, general vocabulary as an aid to reading, 
studying, and learning in the Army. 

Although often unrecognized, vocabulary has a_psycho- 
logical value not to be overlooked. The problem of ad- 
justment is one that all new soldiers face in greater or 
lesser degree. New surroundings, new companions, new 
duties, and new words make the early days for the in- 
ductee confusing. These uneasy first days in the Army 
can be made easier by giving your students some familiar- 
ity in advance with the words, terms, and phrases to be 
encountered in camp. To know what the PX is; to recog- 
nize the blouse and not: mistake it for a shirt; to under- 
stand what to do when told to police the barrack grounds— 
this knowledge helps to create a sense of confidence. Even 
to be familiar with such examples of Army slang as dog- 
tags, hashmarks, top-kick, is a help to the prospective 
inductee. 

As for the general vocabulary, our recommendation 
would be to do all you can to help students increase their 
command of words. Not only service teachers but even 
inductees, particularly those in Officer Candidate Schools 
and technical training groups, complain loudly of a lack of 
vocabulary. The solution is not to try to correct this weak- 
ness through artificial methods. Too many young people 
have been taken in that way already and fallen for the 
scintillating blurbs publishers print to sell their “self- 
teaching vocabulary books.” Since the public knows that 
general vocabulary constitutes one part of the Army Classi- 
fication Test, that has been a very profitable venture for 
both the scrupulous and the unscrupulous publisher. Do 
your best to get your students interested in their vocabu- 
laries; seek to make them observant of words; try to instill 
in them the dictionary habit. There can be no short-cut 
in vocabulary building, but by constant, unremitting effort 
most students can be led to make a vocabulary exercise 
out of much of their reading and study work. 

Literature in pre-induction English has two values: it is 
a means of information and orientation regarding the war 
and the student’s part in it, and a means of fostering 
American ideals and the realization of the things for which 
we are fighting. Without attempting to cite any lengthy 
bibliographies, let us consider each of these values in turn. 
Any of you interested in specific titles should secure copies 
of the Victory Corps Reading List, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English last spring. 

Properly selected reading materials will enable our youth 
to secure information concerning the backgrounds of the 
war, our war aims and purposes; they will also give to 
students information about the theaters of war and the 
countries involved—an understanding of global war; pros- 
pective inductees, too, can use this opportunity to become 
familiar with Army life, thus helping to orient their transi- 
tion from civilian life. Information about our Armed 
Forces and how they fight is now available in scores of 
books—generally good ones. The best general introduction 
you will find is the pamphlet “Our Armed Forces,” pub- 
lished by the Infantry Journal last summer for the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

To sum up the other aim in our literature program: we 
should seek to develop American ideals and stimulate in 
our students a zeal for the preservation of democracy; to 
create an understanding of races and cultures leading to 
tolerance and good will; and, by all means, to develop in 
our youth a sense of perspective and balance. Every high 
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school student should be familiar with and able to discuss 
the Declaration of Independence, the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Gettysburg Address. 
Coupled with such selections which proclaim the principles 
of democracy should also be those which interpret those 
principles and stress particularly the development and sig- 
nificance of the individual and the spirit of freedom. Here 
choice may range from the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales to MacLeish’s “The American Cause.” At the same 
time it is given to us to bring to students an understand- 
ing of other nations as well as an appreciation of the di- 
verse groups and cultures in our own. It has been said 
that “the ancient province of literature is to record human 
experience and to interpret life”; today is certainly not the 
time for us to lose sight of that aim. 


English Teachers in Strategic Positions 

Fundamentally, what is proposed is not a new program 
of English instruction but rather a pointing up of existing 
goals and procedures which will meet more directly the 
needs of the soldier in the camp and in the field. You 
can do your part toward meeting these needs through in- 
tegration of this training into existing courses, by intro- 
ducing new units of instruction into the existing program, 
or by instituting a special pre-induction English course. 

In conclusion, let me point out that English teachers 
are in a strategic position today to offer to youth aid and 
guidance needed now perhaps more than ever. Your 
students need your sympathetic help in meeting the greatest 
struggle which youth has had to face in our time. Remember 
that the 16- and 17-year-old you are teaching today will 
likely, by the time he is 19 or 20, be engaged in a physical 
struggle in which his very life is at stake. Within that 
“brief moment”—that short period of time—he may be 
called upon to face the thundering attack of German 
panzer divisions; he may be parachuting down to earth— 
a member of a paratrooper force invading the fortress 
Europe; he may be in one of our Fortresses or Liberators, 
flying over enemy strongholds, meeting Messerschmitt, 
Zero, and flak; he may be meeting the Japanese face-to- 
face with rifle, bayonet, or knife in some steaming South 
Sea jungle; he may have to make a landing on an enemy 
coast in the face of dive bomber and machine gun; he may 
be forced to hold a beachhead at some other “Salerno” be- 
fore furious enemy counterattacks. But today remember 
he is in your hands; he needs your help in gaining an 
understanding of human problems; in forming a workable 
plan for his life; in equipping himself to meet that titanic 
future. The effort you as English teachers can put forth 
to serve that boy can be one of the most important con- 
tributions the school can make in wartime. 





Something Worthwhile 


N A recent issue of the News Letter, issued weekly by 

the Technical Institute of the Williamsport school dis- 
trict, appeared a paragraph by C. C. Cotner, a teacher in 
the Williamsport schools, which we pass along to you: 


“Find something to praise every day. Values that 
cover our daily lives are determined by what people 
think. In its efforts to become critical, exact, and 
scientific, education must not forget to be human. By 
showing faith in young people, we help them to have 
faith in themselves and release hidden energies that 
not even they know is theirs. It’s better that ten young 
people be commended unduly than that one youth 
needing praise is overlooked. Praise—intelligent, 
critical, persistent, sympathetic praise—is the most 
powerful tool in the hands of a skillful teacher.” 
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THE 1943 PSEA CONVENTION, HARRISBURG 


HE 1943 PSEA Convention, due to wartime conditions, 

will see many changes. Upon specific request from 
Mr. Eastman of the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
convention will be limited to two days. It will be limited 
to those divisions of the Association essential for conducting 
the necessary business. 

The five Departments will meet on Tuesday afternoon. 
The programs appear in this issue. 

The meetings of the House of Delegates in the Forum of 
the Education Building will combine the official business 
transacted in normal times by the delegates and several 
special features. 


Special Features 


Special features will include greetings from Mrs. Edith 
B. Joynes, President of the NEA; a message from the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, the Honorable Edward 
Martin; presentation of the PSEA Service Flag and _ its 
dedication in honor of our members who are serving in the 
armed forces; recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Public School Employes’ Retirement System. 

The concluding address of the convention will be made at 
the close of the session on Wednesday forenoon by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Editor of the NEA Journal. 


Registration 

General registration will be conducted throughout the 
convention in the main lobby of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
Every member should register (no fee if dues are paid) and 
receive a name badge and a copy of the convention issue 
of the PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JouRNAL containing the official 
program. 

Official delegates, who do not receive their credentials 
by mail, may register, receive delegate badge (yellow), 
official program, and reserved seat in the Forum at regis- 
tration desks, Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Official delegates should register in the afternoon, if 
possible, so as to be ready for certification by the committee 
on credentials when the House convenes. The officers par- 
ticularly request the cooperation of official delegates in 
order to prevent a jam and consequent annoyance at the 
Forum in the evening. 


House of Delegates 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held 
Tuesday evening, December 28, at 7:00 o'clock, in the 
Forum, Education Building. Every delegate should attend 
this meeting. At this meeting several committee reports 
will be presented and nominations will be made for officers. 
The second meeting will be held Wednesday forenoon at 
9:00 o’clock in the Forum to receive additional reports and 
to transact new business. 

Local branches may send one voting delegate to the 
House of Delegates for each 100 members or major frac- 
tion thereof enrolled the preceding year. In addition they 
may send as many representatives as they wish. All mem- 
bers of the Association are most cordially invited to attend. 


Preferential Ballot 


Names of all nominees will appear on the preferential 
ball Each del : i 
ballot. Each delegate may secure a ballot in exchange for 
the coupon attached to his credential card on Wednesday, 
December 29, between the hours of 8:00 a. m. and 10:00 
a m., at the PSEA Registration Desk, Penn-Harris Hotel. 


Speakers 


L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, Hartford 
Connecticut 


J 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Norfolk, Virginia 


Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners 


Tuesday, December 28 


12:15 p.m. Executive Council and staff luncheon, Planta- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon of the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, College Teachers of Education, and 
College and University, Assembly Room, 
Penn-Harris Hotel. Robert M. Steele, State 
Teachers College, California, in charge 
5:30 p.m. Past Presidents’ Dinner, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
Charles S. Davis, Steelton, in charge 
5:30 p.m. Legion Liaison League Dinner, The Parlor, 
Wm. Penn Hotel 
Hotels 
No. of 
Name Rooms _ Single Rates 
Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 $2.75 to $7.70 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. 300 $3.30 to $4.40 
William Penn, 327 Market St. 135 $1.75 to $3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 125 $1.65 to $5.00 
New Plaza, 423 Market St. 100 $1.65 to $3.30 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. 84 $1.65 to $3.30 
New Governor, 4th and Market Sts. 78 $2.20 to $3.25 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 $1.75 to $3.50 
Suburban 
Heckton Hall, River Road (R.D.2) 45 $1.00 to $2.00 
Georgian Hall, Carlisle Pike 26 $1.50 to $3.00 
Hotel Hershey 200 = $5.00 to $7.00 


Housing Bureau 


The Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce maintains a 
Housing Bureau to assist those who desire rooms in private 
houses and smaller hotels. Those wishing advance reserva- 
tions should write Miss Helen V. Allwein, Secretary of 
Housing Bureau, Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce, 114 
Walnut Street, Harrisburg. 


Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education 


The Cooperative Commission on Teacher Education, 
while not directly affiliated with the Association, will hold 
a meeting Tuesday forenoon, December 28, at 9:30 o’clock 
in Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel. The Commission will 
give consideration to the topic, “Planning for Needs of 
Teachers in the Postwar Period.” After an opening address 
emphasizing the newer responsibilities teachers should be 
prepared to assume, a panel group under the chairmanship 
of Sydney V. Rowland, will discuss “The Gearing of 
Teacher Education Program to Meet More Effectively the 
Needs of the Schools.” 
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Rules of Procedure 


The following rules of procedure, adopted by House 
of Delegates in previous years and as amended and ap- 
proved by the 1943 Executive Council, are presented for 
consideration: 

1. Delegates and Alternates—Only those delegates shall 
sit in the House of Delegates whose credentials are approved 
by the committee on credentials. In the absence of a dele- 
gate and his alternate, no other person shall be authorized 
to vote in their stead. 


2. Debate—In debate on any motion each speaker shall 
be limited to five minutes unless his time be extended 
either (1) by unanimous consent, or (2) by majority vote 
of the House of Delegates. 

3. Motions—All motions shall be submitted in writing to 
the President as soon as they are made. 

4. Voting—Voting shall be viva voce, except when a divi- 
sion is called for by at least twenty-five delegates, and ex- 
cept that voting on amendments to the constitution shall 
be by printed ballot. : 

5. Elections—All elections shall be by the method of pro- 
portional representation and the rules of the Proportional 
Representation League shall govern. 

6. Nominations—The nominations of persons for the 
office of president and for membership on the committee 
on resolutions, committee on legislation, and committee on 
teacher welfare may be made from the floor of the House. 
Such nominations for the office of president shall be in addi- 
tion to the nominations presented by five departments of 
the Association. 

7. Parliamentary Procedure—Robert’s Rules of Order, Re- 
vised, are adopted as authority on parliamentary procedure. 


Speakers—Please Note 


Each speaker is expected to leave a copy of his address 
with the secretary of the organization before which he de- 
livers the address Jefore leaving the hall. 


Officers for 1944 

The Executive Council, at its meeting on November 13. 
discussed the question of the officers of the Sections and 
Round Tables which will not meet at this restricted con 
vention. The Council ruled that the officers of these group: 
should be continued for next year and recommended that 
the officers of the departments be continued for another 


year. 





EpirH B. JoyNes 
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Joy EtmMer Morcan L. H. DeEnnts 


Program for Meeting of the Cooperative 
Commission on Teacher Education 


Tuesday, 9:00 a.m., December 28, 1943 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 


General Theme: Imperative Changes Needed in the Nature 
and Functions of the Educational Program to Meet the 
Needs of Youth and Adults in the Post-Emergency 
Period 


Presiding, Dean M. R. Trabue, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion 


New occasions teach new duties, George L. Maxwell, As- 
sistant Secretary, Educational Policies Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

How may existing personnel and services be adapted to 
provide the types and kinds of educational services 
needed in the future? Panel discussion. 

In charge, Sydney V. Rowland, Superintendent of Schools, 
Radnor Township, Wayne 


Panel members: 


Guy E. Buckingham, Professor of 
Psychology, Allegheny College 


Education and 


Joseph S. Butterweck, Director, Department of Second- 
ary Education, Temple University 


Clara E. Cockerille, Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Altoona Public Schools 


Ira R. Kraybill, Principal, Cheltenham Township High 
School, Elkins Park 


Allen D. Patterson, Director of Teacher 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 


Education, 


G. Franklin Stover, Curriculum Consultant, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of Schools, Coates- 
ville 
The necessity for leadership in planning tomorrow’s edu- 


cational program. 


Charles L. Cushman, Coordinator of Curriculum Effort, 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 

The Pennsylvania Business Educators Association will 
hold a meeting during the PSEA convention on Tuesday, 
December 28, at 4:00 p.m. in Parlor D of the Penn-Harris 


Hotel. 
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Pennsylvania State Education Association 


Executive Council 


Ex-officio members 
Pres., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
First Vice-Pres., Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis 
B. Haas, Harrisburg 


Representatives of Convention 


Districts on Executive Council 


Central—Walter G. Clark, 
Wellsboro 


Administrator, 


Central-Western—Theo W. Fullerton, Class- 
room Teacher, Big Run 

Eastern—Norman C. _ Brillhart, Classroom 
Teacher, Reading 

Midwestern—J. W. Newton,* — Classroom 


Teacher, Ambridge 
Northeastern—Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Class- 
room Teacher, Wilkes-Barre 


Northwestern—H. D. Leberman, Adminis- 
trator, Erie 
Southeastern—Robert G. Althouse, Classroom 


Teacher, Coatesville; John B. Geissinger, Ad- 
ministrator, North Wales 
Southern—Paul Swank, Classroom 
Lancaster 
Western—Charles F. Young, Administrator, 
East Pittsburgh; Burton E. Tarr, Classroom 
Teacher, Hopwood 
* Substitute for John A. Dodds, on military 
leave. 


Teacher, 





Presidents of Departments 


1. Administration, Chester B. Dissinger, Mil- 
ford 

2. Classroom Teachers in Elementary Educa- 
tion, Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown 

3. Classroom Teachers in Secondary Educa- 
tion, Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 

4. Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, Cali- 
fornia 

5. Practical Arts and Vocational Education, 
C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 


Officers of the Executive Council 


(Elected by the Executive Council) 
Walter L. Philips, Treasurer, West Chester 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, 400 

N. Third Street, Harrisburg 


Headquarters Staff 

Executive Secretary and Editor, Harvey E. 
Gayman, Harrisburg 

Assistant Executive Secretary and Director 
of Research, A. Clair Moser, Harrisburg 

Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Service, 
Raymond C. Webster, Harrisburg 

Assistant Editor, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Harrisburg 

Secretary, Margaret E. Hassler, Harrisburg 


NEA State Directors 


Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 
Mabel E. Studebaker, Erie 


Convention Districts 


1. Central 
Pres., Joshua G. Everard, Huntingdon 
Sec., C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
Central-Western 
Pres., Robert T. Laing, Kittanning 
Sec., John E. Davis, Indiana 
3. Eastern 
Pres., Fred W. Hosler, Allentown 
Sec., Thomas W. Watkins, Jr., Coopers- 
burg 


tN 
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Officers, 1943 


Midwestern 
Pres., J. Willard Newton, Ambridge 
Sec., Mason Bodkin, Aliquippa 


Northeastern i 


Pres., Franklin S. Noetling, Trevorton 
Sec., Molly Lawler, Jessup 
Northwestern 

Pres., H. L. Blair, Warren 

Sec., John R. Worrall, Franklin 
Southeastern 

Pres., G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester 
Sec., E. Veronica O'Rourke, Chester 
Southern 

Pres., G. W. Lefever, Gettysburg 
Sec., L. C. Keefauver, Gettysburg 
Western 

Pres., Harry J. Brownfield, Uniontown 
Sec., A. M. Goldberger, Pittsburgh 


Elective Officers and Committees 


Kenneth 


I. 


N 


KW 


— 


7 


LeRoy Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, York 
Legislative Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1943 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh 
Harry J. 
William E. Griffith, Somerset 
Harold Kresge, Tobyhanna 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1944 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Robert E. Dawson, Scranton 
James H. Lawson, Chairman, McKeesport 
Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 
C. O. Williams, State College 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary, Harrisburg 


Springer, 


. Resolutions Committee 


(Elected by House of Delegates) 


Term expires Dec. 31, 1943 4. 


John Anderson, Butler 
L. E. Baird, Lewistown 
Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, Altoona 
Gale F. Stroup, McKees Rocks 
Term expires Dec. 31, 1944 
Ray M. Cole, Bloomsburg 
Aelfric James, Sr., Easton 
H. B. Martz, Neville Twp., Pittsburgh 


J. Lewis Shannon, Munhall me 


Milton L. Smith, Springfield 
Roy W. Wiley, Butler 
H. E. Gayman, ex officio, Harrisburg 


>. Teacher Welfare Committee 
(Elected by House of Delegates) be 


Term expires Dec. 31, 1943 
William A. Herr, Hazleton 
W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 

Term expires Dec. 31, 1944 
Bruce C. Birch, Clairton 


Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 8. 


Term expires Dec. 31, 1945 
George M. Amerman, Sunbury 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale 


. Trustees of the Permanent Fund 


(Elected by Executive Council) 
J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg, 
term expires Jan. 13, 1945 


Edward A. Glatfelter, York, term expired 9, 


Dec. 30, 1943 
Angela _ Blewitt, 
July 23, 1947 


Scranton, term expires 


5. Trustees of Permanent Headquarters 


(Created by the Executive Council) 
Pres., George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
First Vice-Pres., Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
Chairman, Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund, J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg 


Brownfield, Uniontown 3 


wy 


Appointive Committees 


(Appointed by the President) 


Credentials 

A. F. Kemp, chairman, Reading, term ex- 
pires December 31, 1944 

Paul E. Witmeyer, Sharon, term expired 
December 31, 1943 

John R. Worrall, Franklin, term expires 
December 31, 1945 

Equal Opportunity 

Central—Esther B. Love, 
liamsport 

Central-Western—Clarissa Hills, Johnstown 

Eastern—Clara M. Deck, Reading 

Midwestern—Helen A. Maxwell, 
Castle 

Northeastern—Katherine O'Dea, Scranton 

Northwestern—Mrs. Florence S. Gruber, 
Erie 

Southeastern—Alice F. Weaver, 
Jane A. Aikens, Philadelphia 

Southern—Carl D. Morneweck, Harrisburg 

Western—Robert E. Boyles, Washington 
Marguerite McDermitt, Uniontown 

Ethics Commission 
(Authorized by the Code of Ethics) 

I. D. App, chairman, Harrisburg, 
expires July 1, 1946 , 

Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona, term expires 
July 1, 1945 

Charles E. Sohl, 
July 1, 1947 

Florence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, term 
expires July 1, 1944 f 

President, George E. Walk, ex officio 

Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, West Chester, 
appointed by the President to represent 
the State School Directors Association 

Legislative Council 

Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

Local Branches 

Term expired December 1, 1943 

G. A. Eichler, Northampton 

Patricia Locke, Uniontown 
Charles E. Sohl, Glenside 

Term expires December 1, 1944 
Helen E. Wilson, chairman, Pittsburgh 
Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville 

Nominations and Elections 

Edwin D. Clauss, chairman, Allentown 

Elizabeth Greger, Philadelphia 

J. E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby 

Professional Activities for Faculties and 

Students in Teacher Education Institutions 

C. O. Williams, chairman, State College 

Kathryn Scanlon, Rosemont 

Eugene P. Bertin, Mansfield 

L. W. Kindred, Philadelphia 

Retirement Problems 

(Authorized by 1940 House of Delegates 
and continued by the House of Dele- 
gates in 1941 and 1942) 

C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport 

Hazel L. Davies, Scranton 

William A. Doane, Philadelphia 

Clara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 

Salaries, Emergency Committee on 

Arthur M. Stull, chairman, Ebensburg 

George W. Anderson, Pittsburgh 

Pearl Averett, Shavertown, Luzerne Co. 

Stephen E. Elinsky, West Chester 

George Gould, Pittsburgh 

Leo E. Harrold, Brentwood 

Milton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 


chairman, Wil- 


New 


Abington 


term 


Glenside, term expires 
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Subcommittees of Executive Council 


Budget 

Levi Gilbert, chairman, Altoona 
Paul Swank, Lancaster 

Theo W. Fullerton, Big Run 
Robert M. Steele, California 
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C. J. Kell, Harrisburg Baish, Henry H., Harrisburg 1915 

Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh Davis, Charles S. Steelton 1917 

4. Recognition for Council Membership Weber, S. E Pittsburgh 1918 
Burton E. Tarr, chairman, Hopwood Eee : 

Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville Chambers, W. G., State College 1920 

Norman C. Brillhart, Reading Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia 1925 





Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
President, ex officio 





Dickey, Charles E., Pittsburgh . 1926 
Noonan, Joseph F., E.Stroudsburg 1928 
Gilmore, W. Lee, Oakmont ... 1930 


2. Legal Service Living Past Presidents Haas, Francis B., Harrisburg 1932-33 
J. W. Newton, chairman, Ambridge . . R 7 © Lansd 1934 
Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre of the Association asa ety oe 


Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 


McAndrew, Mary B., Carbondale 1936 


3. Victory for America Year of Maxwell, Charles F., Greensburg 1937 
John B. Geissinger, chairman, North Wales Presidency Faust J. Frank, Chambersburg 1938 
H. D. Leberman, Eri : . 

Sodas E hia Pecateat Richey, | eo McKeesport 1908 Francis, Thomas, Scranton es 
Edwin Di Clans, Allestown Herrick, Cheesman A., Phila. 1910 Braun, Laura M., Pittsburgh 1940 
Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown Shaw, Robert C., Harrisburg 1914 Gilbert, Levi, Altoona .. 1941 





Supply and Demand of 
Teachers - September, 1943 


Henry KiLonower 
Director, Teacher Education and Certification 


REQUENT studies have been made during the past 

year concerning the supply and demand of teachers in 
Pennsylvania. Superintendents were asked to estimate the 
number of anticipated vacancies that would occur within 
their school districts prior to the opening of schools in 
September. The figures below indicate the number of such 
vacancies which the superintendents estimated will develop 
in each of the several classifications of the teaching service 
this September. 

The colleges and universities were asked to indicate the 
anticipated number of available teachers in the several clas- 
sifications of the instructional services. These figures can- 
not be much more than an estimate since the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, war production activities, and other causes will 
change the figures before the opening of schools. 


























Anticipated Anticipated 
Types of Positions in Which Demand Supply 
Vacancies are Anticipated September September 
1, Elementary Schools ............ 724 200 
2. Secondary Schools on edieers 
SIMUL Scie ee cannes 152 27 
a SRI oSrces banseesne ceases 152 66 
C.SOCtME SKUGIES occ ews vesccs os 82 95 
ORCC) ee Cerererrert 23 19 
e. English .... Poee ees ee eh 80 130 
f. Foreign Languages wie heen wees 47 51 
FURS So cacacet van eess sce enoueKuee 28 24 
&. TRIS sce scnsecscucsecwartnine 97 23 
5. Health and Physical Education .. 178 30 
6. Business Education ...... ae 83 90 
Dae DOC Cl Oe, 51: a erred 131 
8. Home Economics (Voc.) 49 92 
9. Trade and Industry eae; ) : 29 
10. Apricnlter® (VGC)  cccccccccscs| 25 aes 
li. Mentally Retarded... 6. csccc0 0 19 4 
12. Dental TAVMeNe 6 cc iecc wes cee ks. 7 ies 
WS. School (NUMG s<< csc cnn cecccces 26 re 
ey Eat oases oc oo ccteewes oes 10 18 
Di SURERUMOES Gace to arisen dceces as 7 arey 
1G. “WRIEISANG nc care veeacteees ene 30 





The preceding report is based on replies from fifty-five 
of the sixty-six county superintendents and from 145 of the 
18] district superintendents. The figures with reference to 
supply represent replies thus far received from twenty-seven 
of the sixty-nine teacher education institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From all the additional facts available, it is more than 
likely that the anticipated need will be decidedly larger than 
the figures indicated. This will be due to the increasing de- 
mands of the military service and the withdrawals of other 
teachers for wartime activities. The anticipated supply will 
be less than that indicated by the figures. 


The need for accurate data is essential. Superintendents, 


supervising principals, and high school principals should co- 
operate in the development of accurate information concern- 
ing supply and demand on the basis of which teacher edu- 
cation programs may be developed. Teacher education in- 
stitutions can then more readily adjust their programs to 
the needs of the schools. They must have facts on the 
basis of which intelligent programs can be planned. If a 
reasonable balance of supply and demand is not maintained, 
it will be impossible to ward off a situation that ultimately 
means lower salaries, lower standards of teacher preparation, 
and the loss of many of the fine features of the tenure move- 
ment. Where teachers are needed and the supply is not 
available, the emergency certificate must, and will, provide 
relief. 

Despite the obvious shortage of qualified teachers that 
developed in September, there is ample evidence that 
school authorities and parents are insisting that the profes- 
sional gains in qualifications of teachers shall not be sur- 
rendered in this emergency. 





Bombers for Schools 


Army Salvage Material for Instructional Purposes 


HANNELING of surplus or obsolete Army airplanes, 

engines, airframe parts, and instruments to schools 
teaching aeronautics is the latest service to aviation educa- 
tion by the CAA pre-flight aeronautics program. 


Equipment which was cluttering up valuable space at 
Army depots or being sold for scrap is now moving into 
classrooms and laboratories through the efforts of CAA’s 
av jation education Serv ice staff. 


Requests from 737 schools, in every state but Florida 
and Arkansas, have been processed by the staff as of Oc- 
tober 31, Director Bruce Uthus announced. As a result of 
applications made through CAA, the Army has already 
offered to the schools 226 engines and 59 airplanes, at no 
charge except the cost of shipping. 

Application forms for equipment are distributed by CAA 
through state education authorities, the completed blanks 
reviewed by CAA, and then turned over to the Army. The 
CAA review makes sure that the requests are reasonable— 
one school with 30 aeronautical students, for example, asked 
for 10 planes. 

CAA also has arranged a procedure whereby the schools 
are informed on weight and shipping point, so they can 
estimate freight charges. In this way it helps avoid episodes 
such as occurred before the distribution was put on an 
organized basis. A school ordered a bomber, and it came, 
in three cars, along with a staggering freight bill for $900. 








PROGRAMS OF 1943 STATE CONVENTION 
AT HARRISBURG 


Two Sessions - House of Delegates - Forum, Education Building 
Tuesday Evening, December 28, 1943, 7:00 o'clock 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 29, 1943, 9:00 o'clock 


George E. Walk, President, Philadelphia, Presiding 


S. Edward Moore, Parliamentarian and Timekeeper, Harrisburg 


Delegates will be seated in the front by counties. All other members of the Association are cordially invited to 


occupy seats back of the delegates. 


PLATFORM GUESTS: Tuesday Evening, December 28—Executive Council, Past Presidents of the Association, and 
Present and Past Members of the Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Wednesday Morning, December 29—Executive Council 
THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
THE LORD’S PRAYER 
1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, A. F. Kemp, Chairman, Reading 


2. ORDER OF BUSINESS 

3. RULES OF PROCEDURE, page 139 

4. MINUTES OF THE 1942 HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

5. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its President, George E. Walk, Phila- 
delphia, page 144 

6. REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS by the President, page 149 

7. REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, West Chester, page 149 

8. REPORT OF TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT FUND, J. Y. Shambach, Chairman, Harrisburg, page 155 

9. REPORT OF NEA STATE DIRECTORS FOR PENNSYLVANIA, H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg, page 156 


10. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, Edwin D. Clauss, Chairman, 


Allentown 
11. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT 
12, NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION (five members to serve for two years) 
13. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (five members to serve for two years) 
14. NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE (two members to serve for three years) 


15. NOMINATIONS FOR NEA STATE DIRECTOR (Three-year term of H. E. Gayman expires at end of NEA 
Convention, 1944) 


16. AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION, page 157 

17. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHER WELFARE, Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia, page 158 
18. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT PROBLEMS, C. W. Lillibridge, Chairman, Smethport, page 159 
19. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, James H. Lawson, Chairman, McKeesport, page 161 


20. REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, Isaac D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg, page 
163 
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21. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Harry L. Kriner, Chairman, Altoona 


22. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
23. NEW BUSINESS 
AMERICA 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Tuesday Evening, December 28 
1. ORGAN MUSIC—6:45-7:00 Pp. m. 


bdo 


3. MUSIC—Male Quartet, Harmony Aces of Harrisburg 


GREETINGS—Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


4, Twenty-fifth Anniversary of Public School Employes’ Retirement System, C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 


VW 


ADDRESS—Education Looks to the Future, Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


6. PSEA SERVICE FLAG—Presentation, George E. Walk, President, PSEA 
Dedicatory Prayer, Reverend W. Emory Hartman, Pastor, Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg 


Wednesday Forenoon, December 29 


1. ADDRESS—Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth 


2. ADDRESS—Our Tasks as Teachers, Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, NEA Journal, Washington, D. C. 


Departments 


ADMINISTRATION 
President, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
First Vice-President, John H. Dyer, Scranton 
Second Vice-President, Eugene K. Robb, Bedford 
Secretary, Howard C. McElroy, McKeesport 
Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 

Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


2:00 o'clock 
Forum, Education Building 


Platform guests: Presidents of the Administration Sections 
and Presidents of the Departments of Classroom Tea- 
chers in Elementary Education and Secondary Edu- 
cation 

Address, Postwar Planning and Education—A Challenge, 
Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Education, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Panel Discussions and Questions 

Paul L. Cressman, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

G. Franklin Stover, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Oliver S. Heckman, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, State Teachers College, Kutztown 

Charles E. Manwiller, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Fred P. Hare, Jr., member, House of Representatives, 
Somerset 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION 

President, Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown 

First Vice-President, David Porter, Harrisburg 

Second Vice-President, Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona 

Secretary, Mrs. Audrey Graham, Wilkinsburg 

Treasurer, John R. Worrall, Franklin 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Forum, Education Building 


Joint meeting with Administration Department 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION 
President, Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
Vice-President, J. Solon Wilson, Munhall 
Secretary, Minnie Marie Altland, York 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Forum, Education Building 


Joint meeting with Administration Department 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


President, Robert M. Steele, California 
Vice-President, John W. Nason, Swarthmore 
Secretary, P. C. Weaver, State College 
Tuesday, December 28 
12:30 o'clock 

Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hotel 

Luncheon of the Department of Higher Education, College 
Teachers of Education, and College and University 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 
Assembly Room, Penn-Harris Hatel 


Business Session 


Symposium—The Balance between the Cultural and the 
Practical in Postwar College Curriculums 


PRACTICAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
President, C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 


Vice-President, Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Secretary, S. L. Coover, California 


Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 
2:00 o'clock 


Ballroom—Penn-Harris 


Business Meeting of Department 


Address, Some Vocational Observations on and off the Rec- 
ord, L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vo- 
cational Association, Washington, D. C. 


PVA Business Meeting 








EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 


Report of the Executive Council to the House of Delegates, PSEA Convention, 
December 28, 1943 


Members of the House of Delegates: 

As Chairman of the Executive Council, I am pleased to 
present to you the following report of the work of that 
body for the past year, which consists of extracts of the 
minutes of our meetings as published in the PENNsyLVANIA 
Scuoot JournaL. If more detailed information regarding 
any item is desired, it will be gladly supplied. At each 
meeting we received a report from the Executive Secretary 
dealing with the finances and membership of the Associa- 
tion, and the activities of Headquarters Staff. 


No. I 

January 30 

1. Received a report of the President on the outlook for 
the year ahead 

2. Heard reports on contacts with members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly from members of the Council 

3. Approved the report of the Executive Secretary on 
cost of the 1942 Convention, the business procedure of the 
Association, and the 1942-43 budget 

4. Heard reports on Association activities: PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JournaL and Education Bulletin; field service; re- 
search and committee service; legal service; membership in 
PSEA and NEA; committees; convention districts 

5. Approved a tentative time schedule for the 1943 con- 
vention 

6. Announced the personnel of committees for the year 

7. Granted the request for a round table of Guidance 
Counselors and Teachers of Occupational Information 


No. II 

March 13 

1. Received a report from the President on attendance at 
meetings 

2. Discussed the legislative situation, State and Federal 

3. Announced the restricted meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Indianapolis, June 28 and 29 

4. Considered and approved a request for additional 
financial help in the case of Gertrude Koller Brown before 
the Supreme Court 

5. Planned for a suitable commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System 

6. Received a report of the Victory for. America com- 
mittee and of the committee on Recognition for Council 
Membership 

7. Approved the purchase of a service flag for men and 
women in military service to be placed before the PSEA 
building 

No. III 

May 8 

1. Received a report from the President upon his ac- 
tivities since the last meeting of the Council 

2. Voted to employ A. James Eby, CPA, Morrisville, to 
audit the accounts of the Association for the year ending 
June 30, 1943 

3. Received bids for printing the PENNsyLtvanta ScHooL 
Journat and the Education Bulletin 

4. Approved per diem payments for three days to State 
delegates to the Indianapolis convention, NEA 

5. Received the Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, 
member of the House of Representatives, Chairman of the 


* Under authorization of the Executive Council the first part of this report 
has been prepared by the Executive Secretary and the conclusion is contributed 
by the President of the Association and Chairman of the Council. 
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House Education Committee, and President of the Blair 
County Local Branch of the PSEA. Expressed to Mr. Sollen- 
berger the appreciation of the Association for his splendid 
leadership in behalf of educational legislation. Mr. Sollen- 
berger said his committee appreciated the assistance of the 
PSEA office 

6. Heard reports on Federal and State legislation 

7. Received a report on legal service from the PSEA 
attorney 

8. Accepted the report of the Budget Committee, Levi 
Gilbert, chairman, for the period July 1, 1943, to June 30, 
1944 (See page 147) 

9. Received reports from the committees on Recognition 
for Council Membership and Victory for America 

10. Considered preparation of a history in commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Pennsylvania School 
Employes’ Retirement System 

11. Voted to endorse the War and Peace Fund project 
of the NEA 

12. Expressed appreciation to Doctor Haas for the co- 
operation and leadership of the Department of Public In- 
struction in legislative activities 


No. IV 

June 29 

1. Received a report from the President 

2. Voted that an amendment to the Constitution be pre- 
sented to increase membership dues to $2 and asked the 
budget committee to publicize the arguments for increased 
dues 

3. Approved a form of certificate for Recognition for 
Council membership 

4. Received a report from the Victory for America com- 
mittee 

5. Heard a report on the decision of the Gertrude Koller 
Brown case before the Supreme Court 

6. Voted to abbreviate the 1943 State Convention so far 
as possible 

7. Awarded the contract for printing the PENNsyLvania 
ScHoot Journat and the Education Bulletin 

8. Approved mimeographing of material prepared by the 
Committee on Professional Activities for Faculties and 
Students in Teacher Education Institutions 

9. Agreed to consider the problem of student member- 
ship in PSEA through a constitutional amendment to be 
presented to the 1943 House of Delegates 


No. V 

September 11 

1. Heard a report from the President on activities since 
the last meeting of the Council 

2. Adopted a report which contained detailed statements 
on number of copies, pages, and cost of the PENNsyLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNAL and the Education Bulletin 

3. Discussed S. 637, the bill for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion 

4. Received an invitation from Pittsburgh to hold the 
1944 NEA convention there 

5. Heard a report on a meeting of the Retirement Com- 
mittee on July 7 

6. Adopted reports of subcommittees—budget and Vic- 
tory for America 

7. Received a report on Pennsylvania contributions to 
NEA War and Peace Fund 
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8. Approved a suggested schedule for the streamlined 
PSEA convention 

9. Approved additional allocations if necessary to the 
Gertrude Koller Brown case 

10. Received the resignation of Levi Gilbert as Vice- 
President of the PSEA but voted to convey to Doctor Gil- 
bert the Council’s desire that he continue in his present 
status of Vice-President 


No. VI 

November 13 

1. Received a report from the President on meetings 
which he had attended 

2. Discussed contributions to the NEA War and Peace 
Fund 

3. Heard reports on meetings of the Committee on Re- 
tirement Problems, Trustees of the Permanent Fund, Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare, and Committee on Legislation 

4. Received a report on meetings of Convention Districts 

5. Heard a detailed report on the defeat of S. 637 

6. Noted the renovation of the woman’s rest room in 
PSEA Headquarters at a cost to date of $227.38 

7. Voted a final payment to the attorney in the Gertrude 
Koller Brown case 

8. Approved plans for the 1943 Convention in Harrisburg 

9. Announced the personnel of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Elections 

10. Adopted the Rules of Procedure with corrections and 
voted to recommend them to the 1943 House of Delegates 

11. Discussed the question of officers for the sections 
and round tables which would not meet at the coming con- 
vention and ruled that officers of these groups should con- 
tinue for another year. Recommended that the officers of 
the departments be continued also 

12. Referred a recommendation of the Committee on 
Retirement Problems that the PSEA consider legislative 
action to eliminate the 1939 amendment to the Tenure Law 
specifying dates for termination of service at ages prior to 
seventy, to the Committee on Legislation 

13. Discussed action of the Committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare which looks forward to increasing allowances of bene- 
ficiaries by 20% 

14. Approved revision of the constitution of the Eastern 
Convention District which provides for a House of Delegates 


The extracts of the minutes appearing above give a sum- 
mary of the action taken at the meetings of the Executive 
Council during the year. The Executive Council directs 
many other activities of the Association which may be 
enumerated as follows: 

1. Promotion of the PSEA legislative program in the 
General Assembly 

a. Organization of local legislative committees 

b, Continuous contact during the legislative session with 

local legislative committees through weekly legislative 
letters 

c. Drafting legislation and reviewing legislative bills per- 

taining to education and the schools 

d. Personal contacts with members of the General As- 

sembly 
e. Attendance at sessions of the General Assembly and 
appearance at hearings on important educational bills 
Cooperation with the NEA on federal legislation 
a. The organization of Congressional legislative contact 
committees 

b. Information and suggestions to these committee mem- 
bers on current federal legislative problems 

c. Attending sessions of Congress during the debate on 


federal aid bill, S. 637 


do 
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d. Personal conferences with members of Congress in be- 
half of S. 637 

3. Direction of the NEA War and Peace Fund campaign 
with the assistance of the leadership of the Convention Dis- 
trict Presidents 

4. Assistance to Local Branch groups in the preparation 
of salary schedules 

5. Development of a record of members in the armed 
forces including the branch of service and the service 
classification 

6. Conferences with Local Branch officers and Superin- 
tendents in sixteen regional meetings throughout the State 

7. Assistance to Local Branches in any phase of local 
problems or programs through correspondence and field 
service 

8. Consideration and investigation of war emergency 
problems which affect the schools and teachers 

9. Promotion of NEA membership 

10. Active cooperation with educational and lay agencies 
for the further development of an effective system of public 
education 


Committee Activities 


We should like to commend particularly to the House of 
Delegates the work of a number of committees of the As- 
sociation including several subcommittees of the Executive 
Council. 

Professional Activities for Faculty and Students in Teacher- 
Training Institutions—This committee, C. O. Williams, 
State College, chairman, has prepared excellent material 
that will be most helpful to teacher training institutions in 
orienting students into the philosophy and activities of 
professional teacher organizations. A distribution in mimeo- 
graphed form should be made early in January. 

Emergency Committee on Salaries—The Association is 
indebted to the work of the Emergency Committee on 
Salaries, Arthur M. Stull, Ebensburg, chairman, for its 
recommendations to the Executive Council both with refer- 
ence to salary matters of an emergency nature and salary 
revisions of a long-term nature. These recommendations 
served as a most effective guide to our Legislative Com- 
mittee in developing both short-term and long-range legis- 
lation. 

The chairmen of the elective committees of the Associa- 
tion and the Committee on Retirement Problems will make 
individual reports to the House of Delegates as in former 
years. 

Subcommittees of the Executive Council have been as 
follows: 

Budget and Fiscal Policy—The Budget for the current 
year was under the direction of Levi Gilbert, who was suc- 
ceeded as chairman by Robert M. Steele. The budget for 
the year 1943-44 as recommended by the Budget Committee 
and approved by the Executive Council appears on page 147 
of this issue. The recommendations of the Budget Com- 
mittee for an increase in dues, with the unanimous approval 
of the Executive Council, will be given consideration under 
the item of business, “Amendment to the Constitution.” 

Victory for America—This committee, John B. Geissinger, 
North Wales, chairman, was vigorous in its efforts with 
federal authorities to secure certain modifications in the 
operation of gas and tire rationing and in interpretations 
and modifications of the selective service procedures which 
would recognize the essentiality of members of the teach- 
ing profession to the war effort. The committee has done 
an excellent and persistent piece of work. 

Attorney Service—This committee, J. W. Newton, Am- 
bridge, chairman, has evaluated the second year of attorney 
service for the Association. 
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Conclusion 


It was Walter Lippmann, I believe, who once said that 
in any situation where all think alike, no one thinks very 
much. ‘This statement like all generalizations has to be 
accepted with proper reservations. In so far, however, as 
it reflects opposition to sheer regimentation and to stupid 
uniformity, it merits our hearty and emphatic endorsement. 

There is certainly little virtue in any program of pro- 
fessional uplift whose chief claim to support lies in -its 
maintenance of the status quo. No organization can be 
truly efficient and dynamic on any such basis. It can fulfill 
its appointed mission in only three ways: (1) It must 
make its aims, plans, and policies bear witness to the spirit 
and the genius of progressiveness; (2) It must have the 
courage to venture and to dare, to break new paths and 
to explore untrodden fields; (3) It must be able to convert 
its program and its pronouncements into deeds, into tangible 
and important results. Its kingdom lies not in words, but 
in power. 

If I were writing the history of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association for 1943, I would wish to apply 
the criteria that I have just cited. I believe that a fair 
appraisal would reveal that our Association has met with 
at least reasonable success the three acid tests that I have 
mentioned. 

It is a trite statement, but it is true, that ours has not 
been an easy task. Our Organization is democratic, and 
that makes the problems of techniques and methods all 
the harder. The democratic type of government offers 
doubtless the ideal pattern. It is, nevertheless, notoriously 
the most difficult to administer. So for our State Education 
Association. We harbor in our midst no dictator. Our 
direction and our destiny are owed to no one individual. 
They flow and take form rather from the collective opinion 
and mass judgment of nearly sixty thousand souls. Any 
worth-while organization will have capable leadership. Its 
outcomes cannot, nevertheless, rise to any higher level than 
that characterizing the ideals and the spirit of its members. 

The Executive Council, as a truly representative body, 
carries a heavy responsibility. It has to interpret, to make 
articulate, to coordinate, to carry into practical effect the 
legitimate desires of the thousands for whom it speaks. 
I can pay it no higher compliment than to say that it has 
discharged conscientiously and capably this highly im- 
portant, this indispensable commission. I am happy to 
felicitate the members of the Council on their interest, 
zeal, and intelligence, and to signify my hearty personal 
gratification at their cooperation. 

I likewise esteem it a genuine privilege to express my 
sincere appreciation of all the courtesies and _ helpfulness 
extended to me by the staff at Headquarters. It is my 
strong conviction that its well-trained, industrious, and 
competent personnel does its work with credit to itself and 
to our Association. My two years of close contact with our 
unusually efficient Executive Secretary, his administrative 
assistants, and his office corps have been marked by rela- 
tions that will have an abiding place in my memories and 
affections. 

I must not forego the opportunity of emphasizing also 
the Association’s indebtedness to the strenuous and untiring 
labors of our Legislative Committee especially in connec- 
tion with the enactment of H. B. 816. I would wish to 
stress as well the value of the contributions made by all 
other Committees within and without the Council, that 
are already mentioned in this report. 

Thus ends the account of our stewardship for 1943. 
I have not tried in this conclusion to elaborate on the 
achievements of the year. They have been recited in full 
detail and with sufficient frequency in many forms and on 
multiplied occasions. The record is completed, and 1943 
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has taken its place among the epochal years in the life of 
our Association. 

I have sought rather to make this conclusion serve two 
purposes. I have wished first to give merited praise to 
those who have borne the burden in the heat of the day. 
It has been next my desire to restate as simply and directly 
as possible the philosophy that, in my judgment, justifies 
our Association and interprets its supreme mission. 

This meeting brings elation tinged by sadness. The 
achievements of 1943 arouse in us a glow of satisfaction. 
We did not, to be sure, acccomplish all that was desired. 
We certainly do not need, on the other hand, to apologize 
for a legislative year that includes in its record the enact- 
ment of a measure like H. B. 816. This bill is not only 
highly significant in itself. It marks, I hope, the beginning 
of a long-range campaign by our Association for the per- 
manent betterment of the schools of our great Common- 
wealth. 

Thus for the silver lining. We cannot, however, separate 
it in our thought and feeling from its dark cloud. We 
would not forget the several thousands of our members 
who have joined our armed forces in the titanic struggle 
to preserve our own institutions and to bring sanity, peace, 
and good-will to the harassed peoples of this sadly afflicted 
world. In memory of those who have already made the 
supreme sacrifice, we would bow our heads in deep and 
abiding grief. To the rest who have been mercifully 
spared to continue their service to their country and this 
Association on far-flung battle fronts, we send our best 
wishes. So do we offer to Divine Providence our ardent 
prayers for their safe and happy return. In honor of both 
living and dead we esteem it a great privilege to dedicate 
at this meeting our Association’s service flag. 

In Europe when a new monarch succeeds to the throne 
the accustomed salutation combines a farewell to the former 
king and a greeting to the new one. “The King is dead! 
Long live the King!” 

May we not change the phraseology to fit the occasion? 
1943 is about to join the long and stately procession of 
ninety-one years that have witnessed the birth and develop- 
ment of our Organization. 1943 will soon belong to the 
past. Long live the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion! 

Respectfully submitted, 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
Council 
First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg 
Presidents of Departments 
Administration, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 
Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, Lillian C. 
Hartman, Kutztown 
Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education, Edwin D. 
Clauss, Allentown 
Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, California 
Practical Arts and Vocational Education, C. J. Kell, Har- 
risburg 
Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
Central-Western, Theo W. Fullerton, Big Run 
Eastern, Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Midwestern, J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Northeastern, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern, H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Southeastern, John B. Geissinger, North Wales; Robert 
G. Althouse, Coatesville 

Southern, Paul Swank, Lancaster 

Western, Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh; Burton E. 
Tarr, Hopwood 
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a Budget for July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 as Approved by the 
e€ of ° 
Executive Council, May 8, 1943 
two CURRENT FUND 
e to — . 
Aes Estimated Budget 
ay. July 1,1938 = July1,1939 July1,1940 July1,1941 =‘ July 1, 1942 July 1, 1943 
ectly Item to to to to to to 
tifies June 30,1939 June 30,1940 June 30,1941 June 30,1942 June 30, 1943 June 30,1944 
RECEIPTS: 

The E> Membersiipe GU66: <a eos tke ere ee neeeeuwe $57,212.00 $56,665.00 $56,409.00 $55,963.00 $54,288.00 $56,000.00 
tion. II. Advertising ..... 6. eee e cece cece cece ee eee 17,508.97 14,286.08 15,598.71 13,841.58 14,680.01 14,000.00 
ee HE. -Subsenintions to Joursal <2. <6 eesce ease xe 1,120.20 833.95 1,318.03 1,658.30 1,782.35 1,600.00 

oe DMs GRR cndcncsdiecercancginins oie s cepeures seus 4,800.00 4,525.00 3,880.00 4,182.50 4,490.00 4,500.00 
SIZE V. Subscriptions to Education Bulletin .......... 2,975.10 2,907.10 3,009.35 2,975.00 3,165.59 3,000.00 
nact- VI. Interest and Dividends sent t eee ee eee ee ees 402.46 542.35 541.28 403.17 265.54 250.00 
only VI. Transfer from Permanent Wun i ncccceccew 8  sawdescuicn 5,000.00 af : rr, Ee ee ao? gue : 
ning WHE. “Miscelbineoas? —. 2.6 \ec sevice cee eioee cine s ie were te 1,353-44 1,975-79 1,667.38 2,813.79 569.12 500.00 
per- otal Wecenne oink oeeccedsalncd dence $85,372.17 $86,735.27 $82,423.75 $81,837.34 $79,240.61 $79,850.00 
mon- EXPENDITURES: 

I Gremeral Comtron -<)5 coc chee cccuinn deen $6,165.09 $6,904.54 $7,841.87 $7,481.94 $6,513.42 $7,500.00 

II. Personal Service (Salaries) 
arate Beecutive, ‘Secretary. co. .ciceecinncierecneneions : 9,333-32 7,000.00 6,999.92 7,000.00 7,000.00 7,000.00 
We Asst. Ex. Sec. and Director of Research .... 5,083.32 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
ybers Asst. Ex. See, Field Servic oo ecc ccs ccces ss: BE ee 4,312.50 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 4,500.00 
iggle Asst. WAHNES 2 iae ure 8 isha are ced nee aaa ads 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
25 Secretary dicts ena eke ee Ces ae eae = eee ele we * 2,400.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 2,400.00 2,500.00 
eace, Asst. -to Director of Research ... 2.00060: : Py ot) ) are renee ree Duss’: ~ Vc aaareetar ah neues 
icted SCHOGTANNCE no rac ac be ee eee owas ont 1,700.00 1,700.00 1,699.92 1,700.00 1,700.00 2,000.00 
the MIBNOOVARUEE occ ses cd me vie cans oa eee: Pees cate era 740.00 900.00 GIRS Se fe ck 1,200.00 
and eeHOmIaDOE | lc ots aac Reloine meee ears ae she eee 350.00 840.00 900.00 1,193.34 1,200.00 
a StenemEAer  -.licwsielaincimiecei tn eemm nue comuees idelag 682.50 900.00 1,101.67 1,200.00 
fully Stenosraphier: 5. cei. esce yo seers : 1,200.00 1,200.00 ROG lvsea erate Olvohepetese nacencead 
this Addressograph Clerk .......... ; 1,600.00 1,600.00 1,599.84 1,600.00 1,600.00 1,800.00 
best NBR@ASUEO RE Les so cent sey eee ee 300.00 300.00 300.00 300.00 300.00 300.00 
nding Extra clerical fielp .2...5600- 000+. aoe 95.00 518.95 aaa saree eas "474.17 300.00 
both Total, Personal Service .......... $26,461.65 $27,621.45 $27,472.18 $27,418.75 $27,769.18 $29,500.00 
licate III. Association Activities 
i Bae SeuOOr JOURN 66.2 ccddedeek vsrewe aes $17,320.38 $16,961.31 $15,696.61 $16,301.06 $18,617.47 $23,000.00 
2. Hdtication. Ballet «6. ice cs ccce cc Brsre. 2,848.16 2,762.50 3,051.20 2,723.84 2,905.49 3,000.00 
1rone $. National Meetings 6056s ccwewete nes cus 2,648.96 10,483.27 3,665.99 3,233.96 10,285.24 4,000.00 
rmer As GONE -WECUNES hacer ca dane edtneces seen ans 3,414.90 3,470.65 3,439.28 ? 4,877.73 3,901.35 4,000.00 
dead! Me CCOIINNIRER here ove coi wodeusneelewesass 1,534.29 1,175.19 2,866.39 2,834,901 3,354.31 2,000.00 
Or Srlectab (SERCIEES oo. vi 5 sie caida vio vw au nieo 25.00 80.70 25.00 25.00 25.00 200.00 
oe” - CORVENTON “ENSHEICWS «... « 6.0.0.c1seer3.c:eir eae 8,662.37 7,991.33 7,635.37 8,337.82 6,653.99 7,500.00 
sion! 8. Dues to other Organizations ............. 113.00 148.00 113.00 128.00 113.00 140.00 
mn of 
relop- Total, Association Activities ..... Cie oie $36,567.06 $43,072.95 $36,492.84 $38,462.32 $45,855.85 $43,840.00 
h IV. Permanent Headquarters ..............--0:- 3,067.41 3,628.73 3,540.78 3,574-75 2,912.92 3,600.00 
the V. Retirement for Assn. Employes ............ 1,496.44 1,698.45 1,848.72 1,187.76 1,187.76 1,250.00 
Socia- VE... “Stevey of Schock Coste coo 6 once ve cescwcce us 4,556.09 386.71 AESOP niau tiaras ahesceeeees— tee ae 
Wi Bisa (@hiavaee, < rovdcecciacsveccuswescedon 92.72 240.22 38.57 82.59 93-41 100.00 
VIE. ‘Renovation Of OMces 2.0.0.0 is cccck cence ewes WE Vee Co) eee: Pe eee ee Pcs or per se ie 
PME SOGide  SeCUR  NANOE. A oace ve bees ucincewsce | cawedeneems 2,342.41 2,486.77 943.24 922.16 1,000.0 
f the Mes FAN etie wr SERGI oe oss see ones utoeadae, ~taeereune at ere * 2,635.73 * 3,060.46 * 3,150.00 
mh. Legal Assistance. 2... eins cov ce cnnes : 1,803.10 764.00 641.10 1,495.17 750.00 1,000.00 
ML. VINMCONARPOMS <2 hows ciathtien eo eneese eleeees 306.51 215.00 1,468.91 110.70 173.29 250.00 
Haas, Expeniifires: 7s ciiesies/ov i cunnewaes oss $80,516.07 $91,892.85 $82,297.54 $83,392.95 $89,238.45 $91,190.00 
Deductions: 
Social Security and Victory Tax ............0... Heke rele are 18.38 she. | panes a SEPOE she iewcnns 
POUL AM MMOMMINTEES acco vciccs coun Menlenceenaaccwes $80,516.07 $91,874.47 $82,297.54 $83,392.95 $89,125.42 $91,190.00 
C SUMMARY: 
waded Balance on hand at beginning of period ......... $38,852.26 $43,708.36 $38,569.16 $38,695.37 $37,139.76 $27,254.95 
i Receipts, total for year .........ccccecececeuees 85,372.17. ‘86,735.27 82,423.75 81,837.34 79,240.61 79,850.00 
sahil Amount available for expenditures .............. $124,224.43 $130,443.63 $120,992.91 $120,532.71 $116,380.37 $107,104.95 
Expenditures; total foe year ~.os055 one. ces-naca~- 80,516.07 91,874.47 82,297.54 83,392.95 89,125.42 91,190.00 
Har- Balance on hand at end of period .............. $43,708.36 $38,569.16 $38,695.37 $37,139.76 $27,254.95 $15,914.95 

‘Includes $1,352.00 from sale of tickets, Convention Dinner; *Includes $1,352.00 for dinner tickets; *Includes travel; ‘Includes $5,000 
from permanent fund. 

Estimated receipts and expenditures for the period July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, as shown in the accompanying table are derived by 
using the Actual receipts and expenditures for approximately ten months during 1942-43 and adding to this an estimated amount for ap- 
proximately two months. ‘The estimated receipts and expenditures for the year 1942-43 are an ‘estimate only insofar as receipts and ex- 
penditures for two months are concerned. 

The estimated balance as of June 30, 1944, has been placed at $15,914.95, a decrease of approximately $11,300 as compared with 

e the same date the previous year. 
Estimated receipts not including balance for the Association for the current year total $79,850 
Estimated expenditures ‘for the Association total $91,190. 

Robert The budget was adopted May 8, 1943. 

It would appear, therefore, that if the estimates are correct the operations of the Association for 1943-44 will show an excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts of $11,340. 

on E. It is obvious that a deficit of the above amount per annum would exhaust the accumulated surplus within a few years. 

The budget committee requested points of view from members of the Executive Council on changing the present allotment to Con- 
vention Districts and on changing the present expense allowance to NEA delegates. Members of the Council expressed strong opposition to 
any reduction in each instance. They favored an increase in dues. 
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Report of the Budget Committee 


To Members of the House of Delegates: 

Amendments to Article III of the PSEA Constitution 
and unanimously approved by the Executive Council are 
printed on page 157 of this issue. In brief the amend- 
ments would do the following: 

1. Increase the dues for active membership in the Asso- 
ciation from $1 to $2 and for life membership from 
$25 to $50 

2. Provide for student membership in the PSEA 

The amendment for increased dues was acted upon by 
the House of Delegates last year. It failed of passage be- 
cause it did not receive the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the membership of the House of Delegates as required 
by the constitution. It did, however, have more than a 
majority vote. Comments heard among delegates when the 
defeat of the amendment was announced and opinions in 
Local Branches and Convention Districts as expressed in 
resolutions all point to the conclusion that sentiment State- 
wide is in support of an increase in membership dues. 
The Executive Council presents this same amendment for 
favorable consideration of the House of Delegates. 

Our PSEA has proved its effectiveness. To continue as 
a vigorous professional organization: 

1. Current income must be sufficient to meet annual ex 

penditures for the current program 

2. Cash resources must be available to make possible 

when necessary such additional and special services 
as are required to protect and advance the interests 
of members 

In brief our history has been as follows: From the time 
of reorganization in 1920 until June 30, 1939, the income 
was in excess of expenditures for services. During this 
time the Association purchased and paid for permanent 
headquarters and built a permanent fund which currently 
has investments of approximately $48,000. 

In the early twenties reserves built up very rapidly. Be- 
ginning in 1923, the Association began to expand its serv- 
ices. Financial assistance was granted to convention dis- 
tricts in that year; an assistant editor to the JouRNAL was 
also added in 1923. Payment of delegates’ expenses to the 
NEA Convention was initiated in 1924; research was 
added in 1926; field service in 1939; and legal service 
and attorney in 1939 and 1941. 

Moreover, several of these services have expanded greatly 
in cost since they were initiated. Convention districts have 
increased from six to nine and full budget provisions for 
conventions in all the convention districts would require 
$9,200 annually. 

The number of NEA delegates was eighteen in 1924 and 
forty-nine in 1943, As membership in NEA increases the 
number of delegates to which we are entitled increases and 
the cost increases. 

A marked expansion has taken place in committee serv- 
ice, notably the Committee on Legislation, with increasingly 
beneficial results. 

The net result has been that since 1939, the cost of our 
services has been in excess of current revenue. 

The following are the facts: 


2 
2 


Date Cash Balance Decrease 
June 30, 1939 $43,708.36 
June 30, 1940 38,569.16 $5,139.20 
June 30, 1941 38,695.37 +126.21 
June 30, 1942 37,139.36 1,556.01 
June 30, 1943 ! 28,004.61 9,134.75 
June 30, 1944 (Est.) . 15,914.95 12,089.66 


It should be stated that the balance on June 30, 1944, 
will probably be in excess of the estimate indicated above, 
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due to the fact that only five of the nine convention dis- 
tricts will have held convention meetings this year, the 
number of meetings of the Executive Council has been re- 
duced, the State Convention is on a smaller scale, and the 
NEA convention will be held in Pittsburgh thus reducing 
the NEA delegate expense item. 

Such curtailments, however, already have proved unwise, 
particularly in the case of the district and state conventions 
and the meetings of the Executive Council. 

The only alternative to permanent curtailment of present 
activities is an increase in dues. 

The Executive Council proposes, if the amendment is 
approved, to finance welfare out of the increased member- 
ship receipts. This will mean a discontinuance of the fifty 
cent voluntary welfare contribution. The Education Bulletin 
will, however, continue on a subscription basis. 

The need for the second amendment is obvious. It comes 
as a recommendation of the Committee on Professional 
Activities of Faculties and Students in Teacher Education 
Institutions. Its adoption would stimulate participation by 
students in the activities of professional organizations previ 
ous to actual entrance to the profession. This amendment 
also has the unanimous support of the Executive Council. 

In conclusion it may interest members of the House of 
Delegates to know about membership dues in those State 
Teacher Associations in the U. S. that number more than 
30,000 in members. The figures are as follows: 


California BR rete bet 2 $3 

Illinois 2 to $4 
Michigan $2.25 to $3.25 
New York $1 to $3 
Ohio : $2 


Our Association in program and achievements takes 
second place to none of the above. In fact our service to 
members is beyond those of any of the states named. Our 
achievements have won for us a place of distinction and 
leadership in the galaxy of state professional organizations. 
We must not yield that leadership. On behalf of the Ex- 
ecutive Council the Budget Committee requests approval of 
the two amendments. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Norman C. Brittuart, Reading 
Wa ter G. Crark, Wellsboro 
Tueo W. Futterton, Big Run 
Levi GitBert, Chairman, Altoona 
Rosert M. Sreexe, California 
Paut Swank, Lancaster 
PRESIDENT, ex Officio 





Report of Subcommittee on 
Attorney Service 


HE services of the attorney for the Association have 

followed generally the types of service to members 
authorized by the House of Delegates. During the past 
year these services were as follows: 

1. He has advised on legal problems concerning teachers’ 
contracts, salary, demotion, leaves of absence, etc. 

2. He has corresponded with members of Boards of 
School Directors on behalf of members of the Association. 

3. He has made reports and interpretations on important 
legislation and assisted in the drafting of same. 

4. Reports of decisions of our Courts and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction were digested for the in- 
formation of our members. 

5. He participated in conferences with committees on 
legal problems. 

6. He has advised with attorneys for teachers in the 
preparation of litigation. 
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7. He has reported his activities at each meeting of the 
Executive Council, 

8. He has met with the Legislative Committee, joined 
in the discussion and interpretation of pending legislation, 
and drafted legislation as requested by the committee. 

Particular reference is made to the fact that during the 
past year, our attorney represented the Association and 
presented arguments before the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania in the case of Gertrude Koller Brown versus the 
school district of the City of Bethlehem. He also consulted 
with and assisted in the preparation of a brief on behalf 
of an allowance of an appeal by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in this instance. This case involved the 
status of a teacher who was unable to perform her duties 
because of physical disability resulting from pregnancy. 
The decision of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, from 
which an appeal was taken unsuccessfully, concluded that 
physical disability, not only from pregnancy, but for any 
cause, might be grounds for the termination of a teacher’s 
contract. Therefore, because of the importance of the 
principle involved, the Executive Council authorized the 
attorney for the Association to exhaust every legal means 
of securing a reversal of the opinion of the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania. 

In addition to the personal services of our attorney in 
behalf of this basic principle, the Association has expended 
$1,545.55 for necessary legal costs in the prosecution of 
this case. 

In addition to the services rendered in the Koller Brown 
case, the usual aid to members of the association was 
rendered as indicated by the following summary: 


Answers to inquiries totaled two hundred eighty-four, which may be 
classified generally as relating to the following subjects: 


Military Leave ..................61 Demotion 12 
SAAR Uiene nas wawe ae cer .....94 Retirement . 
Sabbatical Reeve «2.45. ....16 Contracts . 3 
Dismissals ... ee .....13 Seniority Rights od 
Leave of Absence . ead ...30 Suspension -10 
bo A ene wocaes S Appeals wy 
eee ee ee scmebege thaw ces 35 
oe ee: eer reer ee 1 
The counties from which inquiries were made are as follows 
Adams ... ~~ 3 Indiana ...«: .4 
PCA NCAP eo nk eee as eves nee 41 Jefferson ..... .3 
Armstrong Sane .. 4 Lackawanna pete 
OA ere rararerar ..16 Lancaster one .4 
MON goes an esas ~ B. Eebagen ..2<... wel 
Berks hs eis ita ia eo Ul ae 
are ~ @ Eumee ..<.;. a 
Bradford . . 3 Lycoming ...... a 
Bucks ae caen le waren Ge IEEE elardes ea = 9 
IRE berg nd Sse Ne 2 Wee census A 
Cambria... oie ie Se 0lU yr 
Cameron . 1 Montgomery .12 
Centre bah . 7 Northampton a. 
Chester. ...:; . 6 Northumberland «2 
Clarion . 1 Philadelphia on 
Clearfield .. Sabha ws ee we Aree a 
Columbia . Pee Rr arated 1 Schuylkill ee 
Crawford . . 5 Somerset ee 
Cumberland . 1 Sullivan 1 
Dauphin . 6 Susquehanna a 
Delaware AS Tioga. <u... ao 
Beet ceibieres . 3 Venango es 
BG ok ince ss . 2 Warren ; 2@ 
Fayette . 7 Washington ay 
Franklin . 1 Westmoreland A 
COVGONO aa occiaie-<:s 1 York sated soa 
Huntingdon | 1 Out State 14 


The committee is satisfied that legal service as now con- 
stituted is an essential part of the activities of our Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cuester B. Disstncer, Milford 
Mrs. Etta F. McConnetz, Wilkes-Barre 


J. Wittarpv Newton, Chairman, Ambridge 
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Report of Trustees of 


Permanent Headquarters 
To the Members of the House of Delegates: 


The Association owns, debt free, the property at 400-404 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, facing the Capitol. With 
improvements and alterations this property has cost 
$137,124.54. 


The property record shows that the Association has 
furniture, apparatus, and equipment valued at $11,547.99. 
Its value less depreciation on June 30, 1943, was $5,418.51. 

The Association occupies the basement, all of the first 
floor, the two front rooms on the second floor, and the 
third floor rear at 400 North Third Street, and all of the 
third floor at 402-404 North Third Street. The trustees 
have leased other space as follows: 


Monthly rental 


Pennsylvania State Nurses’ Association ........ $100 
Ohio State Life Insurance Company .......... 90 
Keystone Automobile Club ......... gases gan 80 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind .. . 105 
Beta Sigma Phi, Conference Room ............ 5 

The office facilities at PSEA Headquarters are occupied 
100 per cent. 


The Association carries perpetual fire insurance on head- 
quarters building in the amount of $41,000. The cost of 
this insurance in 1934 was $2,578.50. 

The cost of maintaining Headquarters the past year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, has been: 





1. Fire protection apparatus, inspection ...... $3.00 
2.. ‘Gas Ie rata hc eg Pea gta ot egal ee ee ae - 44.50 
Ee ee 499.77 
4. Insurance: War Risk, Building and Contents 67.20 
5. Janitor Service, less Social Security ........ 831.60 
Gi Te We NE soos ahd canes i eee 177.35 
7. Taxes: 

City miistieinaeeee: Se 

County .... iran 256.50 

School me 482.75 1,175.29 
De WN sehen See Tien eee wha koa 54.00 
9. General Maintenance: 

Carpentry work .... abue 4.80 

Electric globes and shades .. 9.55 

Electrical work ‘) 19.56 

Plumbing and _ heating 28.77 62.68 

$2,915.39 


Respectfully submitted, 
The President, George E. Walk 
The First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert 
The Chairman of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund, 
J. Y. Shambach 





Treasurer's Report 
December 1, 1942-June 30, 1943 


I. CURRENT FUND 


* RECEIPTS 
I. MEMBERSHIP DUES 
Annual .... wh eee ae ee ee . $15,356.00 
EME eccucceees ; gees ra aie _ 395. 00 $15,751.00 
Il. ADVERTISING 
Pennsylvania School Journal .......... . bas 10,835.21 
III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO a AL 
School Board .... haath 222.00 
Miscellaneous ......... Bere r Mee 69.10 291.10 
IV. RENT 


nN 


Rent for Offices in Headquarters Building ,605.00 
V. EDUCATION BULLETIN 
Subscriptions to Education Bulletin .... ..... : 1,122.65 
VI. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings Accounts: s 
Capital Bank and Trust Co. 47.30 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. 85.68 132.98 
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150 PENNSYL 
Dividends on Bank Stock: 
Capital: Bank: and: Trust: Co. ....6.0:30 29.40 162.38 
VII. MISCELLANEOUS 
Balance, Past Presidents’ Dinner ...... 1.50 
Refunds: 
Traveling lig commana 
ters Staff .. if: 1.00 
NEA Delegates | Expenses, In- 
MiRMaDOUS: os canknresiacan 242.55 243.55 
Sales: 
Automobile Insignia ....... 10.50 
Bound Volumes of Journal 10.00 
Extra Copies of Journal ... .10 
Extra Copies of Education 
Bulletin ..... inf Py 2 | 
Deas TANS keto cc cenes 35.00 
Office Supplies ........... 3.00 58.87 303.92 
Total Receipts $31,071.26 
EXPENDITURES 
I. GENERAL CONTROL 
Traveling Expenses: 
ee | ee re $1,213.12 
Executive Secretary and assistants 460.97 $1,674.09 
Bonds for Treasurer, Secretary, and 
Treasurer of Permanent Fund .............. 60.00 
Freight, express, and drayage .......scscccceees 7.79 
Postage: 
General Office 285.56 
Legislative Work 539.24 824.80 
Printing and_ stationery .........sseeseeeeeeeees 162.50 
ict gg office equipment Re ee ee 41.39 
plies, office and addressograph | Saievamiaties dorks 379.05 
Tpehone and telegraph Rie ils Bas 230.26 $3,379.88 
II. PERSONAL SERVICE 
(Salaries for 7 months less deductions for 
retirement, Social Security, and Victory Tax) 
Executive Secretary ... 3,697.96 
Asst. Executive Secretary “and. Director ‘of Research 2,374.30 
Asst. Executive Secretary, Field Service 2,374.30 
POET RECON icp av a PREP ESAS as SeeoR Sess 1,591.11 
Secretary 1,279.70 
SOM NEMRTRNRRES: i catw'isacipien/aice 6 wih aS Ionp a 6 ae mid Ww avd sine se 914.83 
Stenographer 678.60 
Stenographer .. 678.60 
Addressograph Clerk See ae 849.91 
SR TRACE OL GRIDS 6 0 5:9:6:45, 6 h99 0 00 Gi6 5 a's Se wey 282.24 
MORNE, Scishaaikoue' sh abesa awa baw 173.25 14,894.80 
III. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal 
Printing and mailing 6 numbers 12,112.45 
2. Education Bulletin 
Printing and mailing 23 numbers 2,321.69 
3. National Meeting 
Indianapolis 3,067.98 
4. State Meeting 
Harrisburg 3,780.65 
5. Committees: 
Emergency Salary 83.11 
Legislation . 2,107.81 
Legislative Council of Pa. .. 12.74 
Professional Activities in Teacher 
Education Institutions ....... 93.12 
ce OT RA Oe ee eee 210.09 
Retirement Problems 137.25 
Teacher Welfare 113.13 257.25 
6. Convention Districts 
ONTO, ert Kee 44.65 
Eastern MRK MRR ERE S 6% 63.00 
Northeastern 406.47 
Southeastern 1,047.58 
Southern 28.42 
Western 19.04 1,609.16 
7. Annual Conference of Convention 
District Presidents ........... Seen avert 145.13 
8. Dues to other organizations 
Educational Press Assn. of 
America : 5.00 
Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce 12.50 
Legislative Council of Pa. .... 15.00 
National Education Association 10.00 42.50 
9. Special Services 
Research Service, American Assn. 
of School Administrators .............. 25.00 25,861.81 
IV. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
Gas bee Ma ales bass ped ais 18.70 
Heat ROS ee a a 420.77 
Janitor Service dh Sosa lant ends alors: 485.10 
Power and Light wrth Sofie atari leans ceca. ete ater 114.42 
Repairs, painting, plumbing, etc. ............ Fg Be YA 
axes: 
City Kank Sopwe po canisennss 436.04 
Water ..... dans cured hrcclonaiacatomaten 25.75 1,528.35 
V. RETIREMENT 
Contributions 
By employees ‘thane Rees BE rto Siete k 692.26 
By Association OP TE ee em Span ee 692.26 1,384.52 
VI. LEGAL ASSISTANCE 
Gertrude Koller Brown, Bethlehem 708.67 
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VII. ATTORNEY menines 
Fee ... nie cans ireealeowerd tata 1,750.00 
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Traveling expenses Grace Rr ev aiare-evgias Sie tarucerele kos aie oie'< 9.74 1,759.74 
VIII. SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES eae 
MG FIZO  TNBUPANCE is ose k sce cae chee ovceee 274.01 
Unemployment PRBUERBICE ssc:<’scaisnsicsgieta-victiv o's chee e 283.39 557.40 
IX. VICTORY TAX i. 
Contributions of re 270.9 
X. FIXED CHARGE 
Fire Protection iii. MUSDOCHOR. on -stcess 3.00 
Insurance, State Workmen’s Compensation .... 24.37 27.37 
XI. NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND sory 575.26 
XII. MISCELLANEOUS 
Contribution, Natl. Assn. of Secretaries of 
State Ed. Assn. . pi icmeuehte nea erature 56.00 
Engraving Past President's Key A ICC ort tee 1.95 
Refunds: 
Membership dues, annual ........ 2.00 
Membership dues, life 20.00 22.00 
Rental, safety deposit boxes Baa, bua Scare were Oo e 12.00 
Service charge on Revolving Fund SN wea Gree 2.00 93.95 
Total Expenditures aretorere’s $51, 042.68 68 
November 30, 1942, Balance on hand ....... $47,976.03 
December 1, 1942- June 30, 1943, Receipts 31,071.26 
. 79,047. 29 
December 1, 1942-June 30, 1943, Expenditures ............ 51,042.68 
June 30, 1943, Balance on hand .. $28,004.61 
This balance is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
Savings Account : Z 4,766.02 
49 Shares bank stock — 759.50 5,525.52 
Dauphin Deposit Trust - 
cash Balance 5,256.80 
Savings Account .66.sscissaeces 17,222.29 22,479.09 $28,004.61 
II. WELFARE FUND 
December 1, 1942-June 30, 1943 
RECEIPTS 
I. CONTRIBUTIONS . wats $5,343.60 
II. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS 
Interest on Savings Accounts a sie $41.43 
Dividend on Bank Stock .............. 2.40 43.83 
III. MISCELLANEOUS 
Allowances returned, beneficiary now employed 140.00 


Total Receipts 

I. BENEFICIARIES 
Monthly allowances for beneficiaries (Present number 

62 for 7 months) Cease aia baie. Mipet sha retcie tate iets 


EXPENDITURES 


Total Expenditures 


November 30, 1942, 
December 1, 


Balance on hand ... 
1942-June 30, 1943, Receipts - 


December 1, 1942-June 30, 1943, Expenditures 


$5,527.43 


8,678.22 


$8,678.22 


$18,234.66 
5,527.43 





23,762.09 
8,678.22 


June 30, 1943, Balance on hand .. 
This balance is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 


4 Shares bank stock STOR eee ee ae $62.00 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 

Cash balance oe $1,736.50 

Savings account 8,327.37 10,063.87 
U. S. War Bonds, Series F. 4,958.00 


Respectfully submitted neal 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer. 


* * 


Auditor's Report 





August 6, 


Officers and Members of the 

Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Gentlemen: 


In accordance with your instructions, 


$15, 083. 87 


$15,083.87 





1943 


I have audited the 


accounts of the PENNsyLvanta State Epucation ASssociATION, 
Harrisburg, by reference to the books of account and other 
financial records, excepting those pertaining to the perma- 


nent fund, for the year ended June 30, 1943. 
of this audit, submitted herewith, comprises the fol 
financial statements: 


The report 


ollow ing 


Exhibit “A”—Analysis of the Funds for the Year 


Exhibit “B”’—Statement of Financial Condition as 


30, 1943 


at June 


Exhibit “C’—Current Fund Receipts for the Year 
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759.74 


13.60 





5.87 
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Exhibit “D’—Current Fund Disbursements for the Year 

Exhibit “E”—Welfare Fund for the Year 

The summary of operations for the year, as set forth on 
Exhibit “A”, and the computation of decrease in net worth, 
may be further analyzed as follows: 





Decrease -in: et Weosth,, Exhibit, “AT  .ccccccecds oc cecces $9,742.67 
Less: 
Interest Accrued on U. S. Bonds ........ $33.50 
Bond Premium to be Deferred .......... 516.81 
Expenses of Indianapolis Convention .... 2,825.43 3,375.74 
6,366.93 
Add: 
Rent Collected in Advance ............ $80.00 
Depreciation on Building, estimated ...... 1,828.32 1,908.32 


Excess of Costs over Income CEERI TREE TC) $8,275.25 

The purpose of this schedule is to indicate those items 
which need to be considered in establishing the operating 
results on the accrual basis, 

The interest of $33.50 is the total as shown by the bond 
value table as interest accrued for the first year on the 
Series F bonds, purchase price $4,958, held in the welfare 
fund. Since the records are kept on the cash basis, these 
bonds are carried on the statements at cost. 

The bond premium to be deferred applies to the Potter 
Township School Bonds, purchased during the year for 
the permanent fund. After deducting the accrued inter- 
est paid, and that part of the premium which applies to 
the time elapsed, these bonds would be carried on the 
accrual basis at $3,516.81, whereas they are now shown on 
the cash basis at the par value of $3,000. 

The expenses paid for delegates to the Indianapolis Con- 
vention of the NEA were $3,067.98, less refunds received 
of $242.55. This net cost is excluded from the current 
year because of the duplication of costs in that the expenses 
of two national conventions fell within the one year. 

The rent collected in advance is a July, 1943, rental 
charge which was collected in June, 1943. A second rent 
of $100 was also collected in advance, but since this amount 
was likewise collected in advance in June, 1942, the income 
for the year on the accrual basis is not affected. 

Depreciation on the building is shown, on an estimated 
basis, to indicate that part of the investment in the building 
which is being used, or realized, each year. 

The conclusion of this analysis discloses that, as actually 
accrued, services are being rendered by the Association to 
the extent of more than $8,000 in excess of the income 
received. It will be further observed that, while the cur- 
rent fund receipts have been realized to within less than 
$800 of the budgeted receipts, the expenditures, after 
eliminating the expense of the Indianapolis Convention, 
have been held to over $8,000 less than the budgeted amount. 

The operations for the last four years, using the customary 
cash basis, show excesses of costs over income for all funds 


as follows: 





Year ended June 30, 1940, Decrease in Net Worth : $8,230.93 
Year ended June 30, 1941, Decrease in Net Worth ........ 1,309.28 
Year ended June 30, 1942, Decrease in Net Worth ........ 2,821.86 
Year ended June 30, 1943, Decrease in Net Worth ........ 9,742.67 
Total Decrease in Net Worth during Four Years ............ $22,104.74 


The deficiencies of income have made necessary transfers 
frorn savings accounts to checking accounts in the following 
amounts: Current Account, August 1, 1942, $5,000; Wel- 
fare Account, August 17, 1942, $1,200 and September 22, 
1942, $700. 

The balances of bank checking accounts, of the three 
funds under audit, were reconciled with statements inde- 
pendently obtained from the banks. The balances of the 
savings accounts were also confirmed by direct correspond- 
ence with the banks. Inspection of the contents of the 
safe deposit box disclosed that all U. S. Government bonds, 
bank stock certificates, employes’ retirement contracts, em- 
ployes’ indemnity bonds, and the insurance policies of the 
several types, were in order and are being continued in 
force. War risk insurance, with $40,000 coverage on the 
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building and $8,000 on contents, is now being carried. 

No additions during the year were made to either the 
building or the office equipment. Depreciation on the office 
equipment account has again been set up in this report at 
5% of that part of the account which had not previously 
been depreciated in full. 

Exhaustive examination of membership lists, advertisers’ 
records, rental records, subscription lists, sales records, wel- 
fare contribution lists, and correspondence indicated a com- 
plete accounting for income from all sources and prompt 
deposit in bank of the cash to the appropriate fund. Dis- 
bursements from all funds were found to be properly sup- 
ported by vouchers, with original invoices on hand as far 
as is generally practicable, and were correctly accounted for 
in their allocation to the various ledger accounts. 

The Treasurer’s Report, covering the period July 1, 1942, 
to November 30, 1942, appearing in the January, 1943, is- 
sue of the PENNsyLVANIA ScHOooL JoURNAL, and a_ second 
report covering the period December 1, 1942, to June 30, 
1943, were audited and are approved as being correct. The 
accounting records are complete and are altogether accurate. 

Certificate 

I hereby certify that the accompanying exhibits correctly 
set forth the financial condition and operations of your As- 
sociation for the period stated. , 

Respectfully submitted, 
(signed) A. James Esy 
Certified Public Accountant 
EXHIBIT ‘‘A’—ANALYSIS OF FUNDS 
For the Year July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 
OPERATIONS IN THE FUNDS FOR THE YEAR 


Current Revolving Welfare Permanent Total 
Balance, 
July 1, 1942 . $37,139.76 $200.00 $16,155.50 $47,341.91 $100,837.17 
Receipts, Exhibits 
“¢ &@° 2 .. Mans 2,077.07 13,979.51 1,577.44 95,234.50 





116,817.31 2,277.07 30,135.01 48,919.35 196,071.67 
Disbursements, Ex- 
hibits ‘‘D’’ & ‘‘E’’ 88,812.70 2,077.07 15,051.14 604.69 104,468.53 





Bal., June 30, 1 


943, 
Exhibit ‘“B’’ ... $28,004.61 $200.00 $15,083.87 $48,314.66 $91,603.14 





COMPOSITION OF THE FUNDS AT JUNE 30, 1943 


Checking Accounts $5,256.80 $200.00 $1,736.50 ......... $7,193.30 
Savings Accounts .. 21,988.31 ......... 8,327.37 $14.66 30,330.34 
Bank Stock ....... fp >! | Re Baa eausine 821.50 
U. S. Government 

DEE Sra dd cndie. chance sade (edencaaKe 4,958.00 33,000.00 37,958.00 


Municipal and 
SCHR TRO 6 aia c (een dd cede Sedeenens 


Total of Funds .. $28,004.61 $200.00 $15,083.87 $48,314.66 $91,603.14 


éceceenes 15,300.00 15,300.00 








SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR 
Total Income, 
Exhibits 
VE" & “ES ... SS $13,979.51 $1,577.44 $95,234.50 
Total Costs, 








Exhibits 
“" & “ES... ‘8812-20 15,051.14 604.69 104,468.53 
$972.75 
Increase, or —_—— 

1 eae $9,135.15 $1,071.63 $9,234.03 
Depreciation on Office Equipment eng 508.64 
Decrease “in Net Woathe for the: Wests. oo oss cece ccdcccsices 9,742.67 
ice ‘Wort, Jule 1, 19 5 ccccsiccdesess 246,467.36 
Net Wosth:. une 46). 196); “EaRi Oc ccccssncensnsess’s $236,724.69 


EXHIBIT ‘'B’’—STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
As at June 30, 43 
ASSETS 
Cash and Securities 
Current Fund ates se eusevareawens $28,004.61 
MOE NUME e outa sa cactutavenscksenseuss 200.00 
Welfare Fund Pe PEA Eee eee Pie ee ee 15,083.87 
Permanent Fund 48,314.66 $91,603.14 





Investment 
Perpetual Insurance Fund 2,578.50 
Real Estate and Equipment 
Real Estate, Headquarters Pee Te fk 
Office Equipment ......26s0ses $11,547.99 
Less Depreciation Reserve .... 6,129.48 5,418.51 142,543.05 
ian $236.7 4 
CAPITAL 
. $236,724.69 


Net Worth 
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SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 








The following books by a well-known Pennsyluania author 
meet the conditions of Act 153 and the suggestions of the 
State Denartment of Education: 











9th Grade—for local, state, and national government, and Pennsylvania history 


BUILDING CITIZENSHIP and PENNSYLVANIA PAST AND PRESENT, 
by R. O. Hughes 


Building Citizenship, 1943, 1s the national leader by the 
Director of Citizenship for the City of Pittsburgh. 


Pennsylvania Past and Present is a Pennsylvania History and 
Civics by the same author. 


maw 


10th Grade—for United States history 


THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, a chronological history with a unit treatment 
of American institutions. 


11th Grade—for World history 


THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, the national leader in this subject, with 
special emphasis on the Orient and South America. 


ARN 


12th Grade—for Problems of American Democracy 


TODAY’S PROBLEMS, 
By R. O. Hughes 


Copyright 1943, a consideration of problems of democracy 
written since the beginning of the war. 





1) EAST 36th STREET 





ALLYN anno BACON 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SOCIAL STUDIES FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


THE NEW GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 


1943 Printings. By Stull and Hatch 








3rd Grade— 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I LIVE, By Pierce 
4th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 
Global and polar projection maps. 
5th Grade— 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 
Pupils travel over the United States by airplane. 
6th Grade— 
EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 


Contains a War Supplement 


7th Grade— 
ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 
Brings together the countries with which we have most im- 
mediate interests. 


maw 


LANGUAGE 


3rd-8th Grades— 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH, By Burleson and Cash 


A language series which emphasizes drill at a time when the 
war puts a premium on drill. 


aw 
3rd-8th Grades— 

ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE, By Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle 
Language activity workbooks which have the widest use 
throughout America. They can be used alone, with the 
authors’ textbooks, or with any other language series. 


ALLYN anno BACON 


i) EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Auditor Ss Report (Continued) Fire Apparatus Inspection $3.00 
EXHIBIT “C’'—CURRENT FUND RECEIPTS ee ree tm a 
For the Year July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 J ie Pere ne Senge eos fe oh okey en ee 499.7 
ership Dues aon Fes ee po 
ower 4 WE Fs eo Ciniarareleve oig..s'th,s-o wis Bales . 
Shae ee $53, rig = $54,232.00 Repairs and Maintenance D a cas et eeeaee 62.68 
rar a School, City and County. -..:coe 1,175.29 
Advertising, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL .........+--e% 14,739.06 ll Risk Insurance i a ae hed Sealed sa ren 
Subscriptions MBE Weqeto me oe mecicensAealece cede cae es ; 
Journal, School Boats: ~.sissis<s 6 s0lsscncaecwwe $1,655.00 Nisre silica ans 
Journal, Miscellaneous 134.95 F Eek say ecad 
5A abit leti Pare ngraving Past President’s Key $1.95 
Education Bulletin ; 3,173.44 4,963.39 Refund of Bulletin Subscriptions CR “50 
— 4.670.00 Refund of Annual Membership Dues 5.00 
neous Clee oe Refund of Life Membership Dues .......... 20.00 
AGtomobile ‘Raccais $11.50 Social Security Tax, Old Age Insurance aa 246.63 
Ry aes el oe Social Security Tax, Unemployment Insurance 579.40 
ducation Bulletin, Extra UE s6css-ennteee Ee 7 . : e ae 
mama - neg — ssa = Total Costs and Disbursements for the Year 
Mailing Lists 35.00 " cages me . 
ADGICe SUBS) 6 osc ak Sion ss wie gies wees eens bere 11.26 For Rag eel Kes ey = og 1943 
Past: President's Key os ciee cise's ve ance ciccvwesos 9.50 Balance, July 1, 1942 iaadissise ives eS IE : ’ 
Waste Paper Oe tee Ne 4.16 147.29 R dl » July ’ eee cree c cere cere es cress receeceessoes 
eceipts 
Refund ACERS rhc nibs aks Wes Cela art beng ee em ems $13,669.65 
efunds 
Balance, Past Presidents’ Dinner $1.50 Dividends “on. Bank — IN sad te Ge ha lea PS 
Membership Enrollment Cards 112.15 Ratnen of Fe eben REUMQE lereie sie wielsienccsit += 230.00 
NEA Delegates Expenses ......cccccvcccccece 527.41 A als ROLLE LL pgs 
Telephone . 1.32 = = 
Traveling, Headquarters 1 RRR Renee 1.00 Dicbuscemint 
j ements 
Western Convention District .........eeeeeee 26.50 669.88 Allowances? cee Benehsaiies 
Financial Income me 
Dividends on Bank Stock .......ssseseeeeees $29.40 Balance, June 30, 1943 
Interest on Savings Accounts ........e+seeeee 226.53 255.93 
Total Receipts and Income for the Year ..ccsccceeeccesssees $79,677.55 T P 
EXHIBIT ‘‘D’’—CURRENT FUND DISBURSEMENTS reasurer s Report 
For the Year July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943 I. CURRENT FUND 
Association Activities July 1—November 30, 1943 
Publications RECEIPTS 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL ........++ $18,599.18 ; 
Bdlincatiin Bea icc 50 ceed seas cosesins 2,702.30 $21,301.48 I. MEMBERSHIP DUES 
cater, ORREL cUsceenciiacsttic tee ne neeues $41, - 00 
Conventions BS Sake 0b dN Seek ORR Ca aa Ree ee 0.00 
Convention Districts 
COBEPERAE 05.5.5 h:0,9-5 i109 0 ore ayaa + + 594.13 II. ADVERTISING 
Central-Western 804.70 Pennsylvania School Journal ........... 
ee RS eee eer ree 63.00 ae 
MEA WEREI 0 'se sie sicmewiansas 516.63 III. SUBSCRIPTIONS TO JOURNAL 
Northeastern ............- 774.33 DO EE kaw ak stwianewetowdesunee 1,785.00 
DIOIURWESUEIT 6.6.0:0 00:5 :0 0000s 528.45 DTECEIUNCORS os c%4.6: halor cen Fele4 some 54.15 
Southeastern 1,104.58 
Southern ras IV. RENT 
Western Perr es errs 1,355.7 Re ¢ : “yy: 
Conference of " Presidents Sina hb waacee ened We 145.13 ent for offices in Headquarters Building 
Bei he ARNE: 60 6 6,0:4 5619S 91050 4.6 0i0 oe SEES 3,901.35 V. EDUCATION BULLET 
National Meetings po Besant Edt = z 
Denver, 1942 ..cssceccoss- $6,785.24 Subscriptions to Education Bulletin ...... 
oe J 97 9 4? 
Indianapolis, 1943 3,067.98 9,853.22 20,342.01 VI. INTEREST 
Committees Savings account: | 
Emergency Salary ........cecccccccscnscces ene Dauphin Deposit Trust: Co. ...0 0:00.00 
Legislation .. as wee 2,270. ' 
Legislative Council of | Pennsylv ANIA ciacceoss 12.74 VII. MISCELLANEOUS 
Mechanics of Electing ef to NEA Refunds: 
Conventions . ase Gait 26.00 NEA delegates’ expenses . $156.98 
Permanent Fund Trustees .. A 26.80 Postage: sos s/s islaigratare or .20 
Professional Activities in Teacher Education | Southern Convention Dis- 
Institutions Ee ee ree ne 106.62 trict, expenses ... 1.79 
ee CT ere 210.09 Supplying membership — en- 
Retirement Problems 327.28 _rolment cards ....... a 99.75 
Teacher Welfare 199.15 3,305.29 Western Convention Dis- 
trict, Honorarium and 
Special Services expenses so sesvecs 200.00 458.72 
Attorney, Services $3,000.00 a _—_——_ 
Attorney, Traveling te ne 32.05 — r 
Legal Assistance, Special Cases ..........-. 1,158.67 sound volumes of Journal 82.50 
Legislative Work, Postage .......seeeeeee 539.24 Costs Survey report ..... 4.00 
NEA War and Peace Fund .... Seen 575.26 Extra copies of Journal 1.25 
Research Service, American Association Office supplies .......... 1.50 89.25 
of School Administrators mea eiet 25.00 5,330.22 Total “Receipts «0.6.6.0. EARS CII ms 
Total Association Activities $50,279.00 EXPENDITURES 
Professional — I. GENERAL CONTROL 
Salaries, Executive and fice T li 
Paid to Individuals ive $25,834.23 ‘cues tet : os $625.38 
Employes’ Retirement — Executive Secretary and Assistants . . 653.84 $1,279.22 
SORE UIOR 565 s:5:sisiewwe sa 1,187.76 bs 
Employes’ Soc. Sec. Equipment, office .. Pisteieratits 83 
Contribution Aero 246.64 Frei it. ex est, and drayage. 3" 
; zoe “ g Pp ya Bape. s, 3.99 
Victory Tax 270.93 $27,539.56 Postage ss By : 418.64 
—————— Printing and stationery seme 427.41 
Retirement Contribution by Associstion 1,187.76 Repairing ad. 8 equipment ... we 3.00 
Traveling, Executive Council 2,095.87 Supplies, office and addressograph i 188.99 
Traveling, Executives ..........es0e 1,149.83 Telephone and telegraph ne 166.61 
Dues to Other Organizations 113.00 = 
Auditing and Bonding ...... peaches: and Pe 136.84 II. PERSONAL SERVICE 
Contribution, Natl. Assn. of Secretaries 0 (Salaries for 5 months, less deductions for retirement 
e Education Associations ...........-. 56.00 32,278.86 E S Security, and income withholding tax) 
: ‘ =xecutive Secretary 2,323.32 
Office. Expense Assistant Executive Sec! retary ‘and Director of Re- 
Freight, neem and Deer $10.21 search a a . 4 1,580.80 
Postage os ; 735.73 Assistant Executive Secetary, Field Service 1,554.80 
Printing and. ‘Stationer wile ewes 748.16 Assistant E cubes : “ : ie ae aah vie eee "980.50 
Rent of Safe Deposit Box ; 12.00 Recetaiie eer ss MAG ete inn San ee tome 830.41 
Repairs of Office Euipment .... ere 41.39 Stenographer ...... 681.76 
Service Charge on Revolving Fund eee 2.00 IEE 6 i's S Walsia « +.0in ne bes ane ee wm 447.00 
Supplies ....... eeernew 335-52 a oe ee ete 447.00 
Telephone and Telegraph et arslaiaiers aie 376.58 Addressograph clerk Ce ee aoe Stir es 608.50 
24.37 2,485.97 MieaaiNees Ge eee ook a es eo es 123.75 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 





« 2,915.39 





$16,155.50 


13,979.51 


30,135.01 


15,051.14 


$15,083.87 


$42,144.00 


4,094.56 


1,839.15 


1,790.00 


2,586.50 


86.11 


547.97 


$53,088.29 


2,493.69 


Social 


$9,577.84 





Vi. 


VII. 


VIII. 


XI. 1 


XII. 


1944 


915.39 





144.00 


{094.56 


| 5839.15 
1,790.00 


2, 586.50 


86.11 


547.97 


$= 


3,088.29 


2,493.69 


$9,577.84 
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Ill. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
t.- Pa. School Journal 

Printing and mailing 3 numbers ........... 
2. Education Bulletin 

Printing and mailing 5 numbers .......... 539.77 
3. National meeting 
































TUGUGUGERES oe kee ss wae deans eee 110.78 
4, Committees 
EOPISAUON fecicccc cncre cess $194.03 
Retirement Problems ...,.... 115.50 
‘Teacher Welfare ..ccescscees 129.50 
Trustees of Permanent Fund .. 21.55 460.58 
5. Convention Districts 
2 (eer ee 574.82 
Central Wester .< scc tec ces 528.34 
Midwestern 68.96 
Northeastern 33.50 
Northwestern 16.60 
Southeastern 26.80 
OS a eee 510.66 
RARER rer ira Yc aan, eoraeielate 1,752.04 3,511.72 
6. Dues to other organizations 
Harrisburg Chamber of bal 
merce “nen 12.50 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 56.00 68.50 11,608.58 
IV. PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
Maintenance 
Ra radars Gb eo eed oa wa ine ee oa Raby ane “i 25.80 
MES Sik wre hi wav cme cce eC Na aaa Sete es 79.00 
PR  ESICR Look ca cee asmuereen Sakaerees 435.60 
Nee ARN PANE oc oa vc wac chess namauate 92.55 
Repairing, painting, plumbing, renovating 
WOMEN S fest TOOME, G6. 26 cccsecccccece 730.50 
ME Sinus 6 sh dens heees cet dad baedancues 26.50 
Taxes: 
en EOC E ET PCE TE 256.50 
DM, “ucedevinnuuncuawes 482.75 739.25 2,129.20 
V. RETIREMENT 
Contributions 
De GE | oc s-detvbne saccecné cbeeaenroe 495.50 
By Association 495.50 991.00 
VI. LEGAL ASSISTANCE 
Gertrude Koller Brown case ........0.-00. 836.88 
VII. oT SERVICE 
PET EER THE EULER CREE OTT ETO 1,250.00 
Traveling CRON pcsceccscedendceduces 35.87 1,285.87 
VII. FEDERAL WITHHOLDING TAX 
Ee CUNO eek wnvtedicenrekea ddeaeve ace 1,528.28 
IX. VICTORY TAX 
BNE CMDR ON 35 og We cavidic ans ao en ad va dee aoe 268.55 
X. SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 
Federal Old Age 
NO: (CREME cat cca ce-g's-é 0010 6 113.24 
BY ASSOCiRHON oc ccccveccacces 113.24 226.48 
Unemployment Compensation 
Wy SSORRNION oc onic wa ny o= eatin veaadacsincs 292.25 518.73 
XI. NEA WAR AND PEACE FUND 
Conference of Convention District Presidents, 
OSSOE, PLM Cl. occcusc cecsceue ves 249.78 
XII. MISCELLANEOUS 
PRUE IEEE 4. ihe as ois acc gceceeeneersee 84.00 
Refunds: 
School Board saan Sakata cle cere 5.00 
Service Flag ..... pan dante Oats 44,25 133.25 
PACED MUEHONUNOE clo csn ce ocectcewocnendeeuece. $31, 621.65 
June 30, 1943, Balance on hand .. $28,004.61 
July i-November 30, 1943, Receipts 53,088.29 
$81,092.90 
July 1-November 30, 1943, Expenditures ................-000 31,621.65 
November 30, 1943, Balance on hand .............eeeee00- $49,471.25 
This balance is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
SENiNGS, GECOUNE ous ciweccive's $4,766.02 
49 Shares bank stock ........ 759.50 $5,525.52 
Dauphin Deposit beiduial Co.: 
Cash balance .... . $26,637.33 
Saviiee ACCGGRE i occc scence 17,308.40 43,945.73 $49,471.25 
II. WELFARE FUND 
July 1—November 30, 1943 
RECEIPTS 
I. CONTRIBUTIONS $10,019.21 
Il. INTEREST 
Savings account, Dauphin Deposit Trust Co. .......... 37.47 
III. MISCELLANEOUS 
Allowances ene. beneficiary now in 
GOunIeMIONE cc ve rauecucensks menace $120.00 
Allowance setarned, beneficiary deceased 10.00 130.00 
NOMEN AGEN ee ees he wecuceus nae wancaee $10,186.68 
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EXPENDITURES 
I. BENEFICIARIES 
Monthly allowances for beneficiaries 
(Present number 64 for 5 months) ............... $6,291.37 


$6,291.37 
$15,083.87 
10,186.68 


Total Expenditures 
June 30, 1943, Balance on hand 
July 1-November 30, 1943, Receipts 





$25,270.55 














July 1-November 30, 1943, Expenditures .......... eReens 6,291.37 
November 30, 1943, Balance on hand $18,979.18 
This balance is segregated as follows: 
Capital Bank and Trust Co.: 
4 Shares bank stock ...... 62.00 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Co.: 
Cag CATSERO. aa scone ccsoues $7,594.34 
SAVINGS SCCOUNE) cnc cee nwrewns 6,364.84 13,959.18 
U.S: Whee ee Ba ok cd diae winci mance 4,958.00 $18, 97 9. 18 
Respectfully submitted, ? a 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer 
Report of Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund 
To the Members of the House of Delegates of the PSEA: 
Bonds 
1942 
December 1 Bonds on hand .......c.ccccccece $48,300.00 
1943 
October 19 Par value of bonds purchased ..... 1,500.00 
December 1 Bonds on hand ..........c.eeeees $49,800.00 
ME = ckaeaaews dase wekneeses $49,800.00 $49,800.00 
Savings Account 
1942 
Dacernet 3. Alans ssc dcsisedeuveacesaaesads 14.66 
1943 
January / ‘Wohevest, “WOM < 6 cas cnawae sce 61.25 
anuary 16 Interest, Bond@ ( s..0ceccceecssoss 180.00 
anuary 2 es Ec cn cetctecad acca 6.75 
ebraasy 15 ntetest, BeGee <cc.ccccccwccidccee 60.00 
March 59> TRE, OE ah idecedacacenaees 421.88 
April D URCGtetes OE an cueccsdnccyxases 7.50 
April 15 Interest, Savings Account ......... .63 
uly 2 Interest, Bonds . eaten oe 40.00 
uly Ee rT ee Pare 21.25 
uly 14 Interest, ME ce atccnnexuaasaue 180.00 
uly Si. RE CMS 0 0m a caaimmed ba eae 6.75 
August ee ee a rs ee 60.00 
Sentennec’ 15 ‘Tatecest, Hamas occ ciccccccas cas 421.87 
October 5 Interest, Bonds 37.50 
October 15 Interest, Savings “Accoun nt 4.92 
October 19 Purchase, United States aa 
Bonds dated October 1, 1943 .. 1,500.00 
Decembiee 2° RGKe a sascdeccucdedraducuceds 54.96 
Total $1,554.96 $1,554.96 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Chairman 


Auditor’s Report 


This is to certify that I have examined the following list and find the 
securities to be in the safe deposit box of the Permanent Fund of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association as of December 1, 1943: 


Interest Interest Series and Year of 
Amount Bonds Rate Due Number Maturity 
$ 500.00 City of Philadelphia 44 }2R. 1 62 Registered 1975/45 
uly 1 
500.00 City of Philadelphia 4 jy 1 321 Registered 1945 
uly 1 
1,000.00 City of Philadelphia 4 ae 1 2539 1966 
uly 1 
1,000.00 City of Philadelphia 4 jay 1 A540 1967 
uly 1 
9,000.00 School District of Al- 4 Jan. 5 301-309 1948 
toona jely 5 
300.00 School District of 4% Feb. 1 79, 80, 81 1948 
Slatington Aug. 1 
3,000.00 School District of 4 Feb. 15 21-26 1961-66 
Potter Twp., Centre 
County Aug. 15 
15,000.00 U. S. Treasury 2% Mar. 15 29084D 1955 
Sept. 15 50410L 1960 
15,000.00 U. S. Treasury 2% Mar. 15 71703C/78711A/ 
14D 1956 
Sept. 15 28271A, 28803C 1959 
3,000.00 U. S. Defense 2Y2 Apr. 1 M93771G/73G_ 1954 
Oct. 1 Registered 
1,500.00 U. S. Defense 2Y% Apr. 1 D958848G 1955 
M1846476G 
Oct. 1 Registered 


$49,800.00 
54.96 Balance recorded in Savings Deposit Book 


$49,854.96 
Very truly ~~ 
D. Lewis, Asst. Secretary, 
Deu hin Deposit Trust Company, 
arrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Report of the Pennsylvania 
NEA State Directors 


To Members of the House of Delegates: 

The total membership of the NEA as reported from all 
the states for May 31, 1943, was 219,334, an all-time record 
and a gain of 1,391 over the previous year. Pennsylvania 
membership totaled 22,426, an increase of 573 over the 
previous year which placed our State on the NEA mem- 
bership honor roll. Again Pennsylvania ranked No. 1 in 
the number of NEA members. 

The Convention at Indianapolis, due to war conditions, 
was limited to the Representative Assembly of official dele- 
gates. The total number of delegates registered was 1,290. 
The delegates from Pennsylvania numbered 56, of which 
40 were State delegates and 16 delegates of affiliated local 
associations. The sessions of the delegate assembly gave 
consideration to purposes and programs to make the NEA 
a more virile professional organization and to enlarge its 
resources. 

Three proposals were adopted to achieve these ends: 

1. Greater cooperation of local, state, and national asso- 

ciations 

2. Contributions to the NEA War and Peace Fund 

3. Increased membership 

The assembly voted that the first major task of the Asso- 
ciation was to secure federal aid to schools. NEA Head- 
quarters has been vigorous in its efforts to obtain this ob- 
jective. To review the activities for the passage of S. 637 
during recent months would be superfluous. Members of 
the NEA from Pennsylvania, however, should know that 
Mabel Studebaker, at the request of the NEA Headquarters, 
spent approximately a month in Washington when the 
legislative proposal was under consideration. Members 
should, also, know that the Headquarters staff of the PSEA 
was active through personal representation in Washington 
during the time when the bill was debated in Congress. 
Notwithstanding failure to secure passage of the bill, it 
should be noted that this legislation progressed farther 
than similar proposals at any other time. Efforts for the 
passage of this legislation will go on and will undoubtedly 
be intensified early in January. 

These efforts may take two forms: 

1. An effort to have the Senate reconsider its action 

2. An effort to have favorable action in the House of 

Representatives on a similar bill, H. R. 2849 by Con- 
gressman Ramspeck, Georgia. 

An activity of unusual significance was the NEA War and 
Peace Fund campaign initiated in the spring of 1943. The 
National quota was $600,000. The quota for Pennsylvania 
was $46,400. At the time of the Indianapolis Convention, 
Pennsylvania had the distinction of having contributed the 
largest amount of any state in the union, namely, $31,- 
701.14. It is a pleasure to report that contributions to the 
fund reached our quota on December 1, when records 
showed a total of $46,510.55. According to the plan of the 
campaign two-thirds of this amount will be allotted to the 
NEA especially designated for emergency activities and one- 
third will remain in the State for such special activities 
as the Executive Council may agree upon. 

It is the wish of the State Directors to express apprecia- 
tion, particularly to the Presidents of the Convention Dis- 
tricts, for their active and loyal leadership in their respec- 
tive districts and to pay tribute to superintendents and 
teachers alike for their generous response. 

Contributions continue to be received. Pennsylvania, as 
it should, has exceeded its quota. A complete statement of 
contributions from the various Local Branches will appear 
in one of the early issues of the JouRNAL. 


The Representative Assembly adopted a membership goal 


January, 1944 


of 330,000 for 1943-44. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 50% of the membership last year. Pennsylvania’s 
quota of the new membership goal is 32,000. This means 
an increase of approximately 11,000 members. The State 
Directors are glad to report that the Executive Council of 
the PSEA has accepted this new membership quota. Efforts 
to increase membership in the NEA are now under way. 

Membership reports from Local Branches are encourag- 
ing. Much, however, remains to be done. We must not 
fail to attain this new goal. 

Space does not permit to deal extensively with the many 
services which the NEA through its headquarters staff, de- 
partments, commissions, and committees, contributes to in- 
dividual members of the profession and to the profession 
itself. It is pertinent, however, to single out a recent pub- 
lication by the NEA Policies Commission “Education and 
the People’s Peace” as a document in which the profession 
may take just pride in its contribution to victory and peace. 

Pennsylvania was honored to have Mabel Studebaker, 
Erie, elected President of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA. 

Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania will be host to the NEA 
Convention in 1944. We shall be glad to welcome the 
convention to our native State. 


Participation as Officer or Director of NEA or any 
of its Organizations 


To comply with the motion of Stanley Prey, Reading, in 
the 1935 House of Delegates, “that at the meeting of the 
House of Delegates in December, 1936, and in each year 
thereafter, the State Director shall submit a written state- 
ment setting forth the participation of each Pennsylvanian, 
whether State delegate or not, in the affairs of the NEA,” 
the following list, under the several headings indicated in 
the motion, is submitted: 


A. Service as Officer or Director of NEA or any of its 
Organizations 


Cushman, C. L., Philadelphia—Board of Directors, Dept. of Supr. 
and Cur. Development 

Edgar, Robert H., Pittsburgh—First Vice-Pres., Dept. of Elem. Sch. 
Prin. 

Gayman, H. E., Harrisburg—NEA State Director 

Geary, Catherine, Chester—State Rep., Dept. of Supr. and Cur. Dev. 

McFeely, Richards, Bucks Co.—Advisory Ed., Educational Leadership, 
Dept. of Supr. and Cur. Dev. 

Nancarrow, J. E., Upper Darby—Member, Natl. Council of Natl. 
Honor Society; Sec., Pa. Branch, Natl. Assn. of Sec. Sch. Prin. 

Studebaker, Mabel, Erie—Second NEA State Director, Northwestern 
Regional Dir., President, Dept. of Classroom Teachers 


B. Service on Committees of NEA or of any of its De- 
partments 


Beatty, T. B., Wayne—Natl. Council of Natl. Honor Society 

Foster, Blanche, Philadelphia—Teacher Ed., Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers 

Kirk, Mabel E., State College—State Chairman, Dept. of Supr. and 
Dir. of Instr. 

McGlynn, Barbara, Wilkes-Barre—Tenure, Dept. of Classroom Teachers 


In addition the following have been invited to serve on 
NEA Committees for 1943-44: 
Academic Freedom: 

Barnard, John I., Patton 

Barrett, Mrs. Bessie M., Philadelphia 

Causgrove, Jeannette, Erie 

Corbett, L. D., Wilkes-Barre 

Dissinger, C. B., Milford 

Dunleavy, Vincent J., Minooka 

McConnell, Mrs. Ella F., Wilkes-Barre 

Pearce, Milton O., Philadelphia 

Postance, Alta L., Erie 

Steel, Walter R., Pittsburgh 

Tyson, George R., Collegeville 

Williams, C. O., State College 
Cooperatives: 

Bream, Robert A., Gettysburg 

Haas, Anna Pike, Philadelphia 
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Howe, Joseph, Saxton 
Kuhn, Margaret A., Erie 
Maddocks, Joseph N., Altoona 
Maxwell, Nelle P., Wilkinsburg 
Mentz, Florence C., York 
Porter, David C., Slippery Rock 
Robb, Eugene K., Bedford 
Stetson, G. Arthur, West Chester 
Ulshafer, Gordon E., Nesquehoning 
Wiley, Roy W., Butler 
Credit Unions: 
Clauss, Edwin D., Allentown 
Eldridge, Sophie W., Philadelphia 
Harter, Oscar, Pittsburgh 
Hummel, Wilhelmine E., Philadelphia 
McConnell, Mrs. Ella F., Wilkes-Barre 
Metzger, Forrest E., Williamsport 
Nancarrow, J. E., Upper Darby 
Shisler, Melvin, Lansdale 
Smith, Esther M., Pittsburgh 
Thompson, Edmund A., Lansdowne 
Ward, J. C., New Castle 
Wilson, Jean, Erie 
Equal Opportunity: 
Attinger, F. S., Middleburg 
Bowes, Anne H., Pittsburgh 
Bramall, Raymond T., Upper Darby 
Brillhart, Norman C., Reading 
Deck, Clara M., Reading 
Fullerton, Theo W., Big Runa 
Gruber, Mrs. Florence S., Erie 
Hickey, John M., Erie 
Love, Esther B., Williamsport 
Maxwell, Helen A., New Castle 
Morneweck, Carl D., Harrisburg 
O'Dea, Katherine, Scranton 
International Relations: 
Altland, Minnie Marie, York 
Belden, Ethel A., Indiana 
3erman, Samuel, Philadelphia 
Brillhart, Norman C., Reading 
Hughes, R. O., Pittsburgh 
Kriner, Harry L., Altoona 
Leberman, H. D., Erie 
McKee, Margaret G., Pittsburgh 
Rundell, Mrs. Ruth Butler, Prospect Park 
Schillinger, Alberta, Munhall 
Shaw, Reuben T., Philadelphia 
Shuman, Ralph, Morgantown 
Legislative Commission: 
Christman, Paul S., Schuylkill Haven 
Clark, Walter G., Wellsboro 
Gayman, Harvey E., Harrisburg 
Haas, Francis B., Harrisburg 
Lawson, James H., McKeesport 
Lyon, Hamilton, Pittsburgh 
McAndrew, Mary B., Carbondale 
Shoemaker, N. Eugene, Red Lion 
Studebaker, Mabel, Erie (core) 
Walk, George E., Philadelphia 
Williams, C. O., State College 
Wilson, Gertrude J., Irwin 
New Voter Preparation and Recognition: 
Bertin, Eugene P., Mansfield 
Breidenstine, Aaron G., Hershey 
Burley, Mary M., Tyrone 
Davidson, Agnes, Johnstown 
Ferguson, Arthur W., York 
Fullerton, Theo W., Big Run 
Geissinger, John B., North Wales 
Greger, Elizabeth, Philadelphia 
O'Toole, Anna, Hershey 
Snyder, Warren P., Bristol 
Turner, Rachel S., Wormleysburg 
Van Houten, L. H., Edinboro 
Tax Education and School Finance: 
Edgar, Robert H., Pittsburgh 
Faust, J. Frank, Chambersburg 
Gilbert, Levi, Altoona 
Grose, C. Herman, Erie (core) 
Hill, Henry H., Pittsburgh 
Landis, Robert C., Conshohocken 
Leslie, R. G., New Castle 
McGlynn, Barbara C., Wilkes-Barre 
Miller, Joseph R., Beaver Falls 
Moser, A. Clair, Harrisburg 
Ross, Carmon, Lansdowne 
Wueller, Paul H., State College 


Teacher Preparation and Certification: 
Clauss, Edwin D., Allentown 
Cressman, George R., West Chester 
Evans, Blanche, Pittsburgh 
Hopkins, Wilfred C., Philadelphia 
Howell, A. H., Honesdale 
Kindred, L. W., Philadelphia 
Klonower, Henry, Harrisburg 
Steele, Robert M., California 
Thurston, Lee M., Pittsburgh 
Trabue, Marion R., State College 
Wagenhorst, L. H., Slippery Rock 
Wilson, Helen, Pittsburgh (core) 

Tenure: 

Applegate, Florence W., McKeesport 
Boehm, Charles H., Doylestown 
Brownfield, Harry J., Uniontown 
Cassebaum, Merrill, Easton 
Cruttenden, Edwin W., Scranton 
Farrell, Beatrice, Erie 

Foster, Blanche, Philadelphia 
Griffith, William E., Somerset 
McGlynn, Barbara C., Wilkes-Barre 
Swank, Paul, Lancaster 

Warfel, Harvey A., Vandergrift 
Zahn, D. Willard, Philadelphia 


C. Service as Local Delegate to NEA 


For the list of Pennsylvanians who were members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly at the Indianapolis convention, June 28-29, see 
Proceedings of that convention. 


D. Contributions of Addresses or Papers on NEA Programs 
or any of its Departments 


Sohl, Charles E., Abington—Presentation of Rules of Procedure and 
Amendments to By-Laws, Indianapolis Convention, NEA 

Walk, George E., Philadelphia—Address, Indianapolis Convention, 
NEA 


E. Contributions of Signed Articles in NEA Journal or any 
Other NEA Publications 


Berman, Samuel, Philadelphia—Bulletin, Natl. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., 
Dec., °42, May, ‘43 
Betts, E. A., State College—Bulletin, Natl. Elem. Prin., Oct., "43 
Eicher, Hubert C., Harrisburg—Bulletin, Natl. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin. 
Gilland, Thomas M., California—Bulletin, Natl. Elem. Prin., June, 
"az... Oet., "43 
Granger, Oscar, Upper Darby—Bulletin, Natl. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., 
May, °43, Nov., °43 
Gress, I. S., Altoona—Bulletin, Natl. Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., Oct., °43 
Hinkle, Thomas L., Hazleton—Bulletin, Natl. Elem. Prin., Dec., ’42 
Kelly, W. T., Philadelphia—Bulletin, Natl Assn. Sec. Sch. Prin., 
Dec., ’42 
Lamond, James J., Philadelphia—Bulletin, Natl. Elem. Prin., June, "43 
Lee, Jeanie G., Columbia—NEA Journal, Sept., °43 
Nunn, Grace A., Erie—22d Yearbook, Dept. Elem. Sch. Prin. 
Thompson, Irene A., Pittsburgh—22d Yearbook, Dept. Elem. Sch. Prin. 
Van Zandt, Mildred, Uniontown—Ed. Method, Jan., °43 
Respectfully submitted, 
MaseL STupEBAKER, Erie 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


NEA State Directors for Pennsylvania 


Amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution 
Proposed by the Executive Council 


(Material in parenthesis to be omitted from Constitution; 
material in italics to be added) 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively engaged in educational 
work in Pennsylvania may become an active member of 
this Association by paying the annual dues of (one) two 
dollars. Any person interested in education may become 
an associate member by paying the annual dues of (one) 
two dollars. Any active member may become a life mem- 
ber of the Association by paying the life dues of (twenty- 
five) fifty dollars. Only active and life members shall have 
right to vote or hold office. 
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Section 2. Students in higher institutions in Pennsylvania 
pursuing accredited professional courses for the preparation 
of teachers may become junior members of the Association 
by paying annual dues of one dollar. 

Respectfully submitted, 
President, George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
First Vice-President, Levi Gilbert, Altoona 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 
Harrisburg 


Presidents of Departments 

Administration, Chester B. Dissinger, Milford 

Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education, Lillian C. 
Hartman, Kutztown 

Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education, Edwin D. 
Clauss, Allentown 

Higher Education, Robert M. Steele, California 

Practical Arts and Vocational Education, C. J. Kell, 
Harrisburg 


Representatives of Convention Districts 
Central, Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro 
Central-Western, Theo W. Fullerton, Big Run 
Eastern, Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Midwestern, J. W. Newton, Ambridge 
Northeastern, Mrs. Ella F. McConnell, Wilkes-Barre 
Northwestern, H. D. Leberman, Erie 
Southeastern, Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville 
John B. Geissinger, North Wales 
Southern, Paul Swank, Lancaster 
Western, Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh 
Burton E. Tarr, Hopwood 





Report of the Committee 
on Teacher Welfare 
To the Members of the House of Delegates: 


Sixty-four individuals are receiving financial assistance 
from the Welfare Fund at the present time as compared 
to sixty-two beneficiaries last year. Monthly payments to 
beneficiaries total $1,268.03, or an annual expenditure of 
$15,216.36. These amounts are higher than the obligations 
of last year which were $1,235.74 per month, or an annual 
expenditure of $14,828.88. Monthly allowances to bene- 
ficiaries range from $4.59 to $45. 


Beneficiaries Remroved 

During the year monthly obligations were reduced $100 
by the removal of six beneficiaries from the Welfare list. 
One of these was transferred to the rolls of the Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, one died, two are gainfully em- 
ployed, and two are receiving assistance from other sources. 
In all probability the employment and assistance received 
by four of these former teachers will be but temporary. 
As they advance in age and in infirmity their temporary 
resources will disappear and they will be back on our rolls. 


Beneficiaries Added 


The Committee received 16 applications for financial aid 
this year. Eight beneficiaries were added to the Welfare list 
with an increase in monthly obligations of $132.29, and 
three emergency allowances were granted to provide special 
needs of former teachers. Only during three years since 
the creation of the Welfare Fund in 1928 has the number of 
beneficiaries exceeded the number this year. Contrary to 
expectations, the need for financial assistance to former 
teachers is not decreasing. 


Requests to Supplement DPA Grants 


New applications for supplementary help continue to 
come from former teachers now on the rolls of ‘the Depart- 
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ment of Public Assistance. In granting this aid the Com- 
mittee is limited to the small amount the DPA will permit 
as a supplement to the all too small budgetary amount 
granted by the Department of Public Assistance. A typical 
DPA monthly budget for a woman of sixty-five is $12 for 
food, $3 for clothing, $5.48 for fuel, $4.03 for shelter, and 
$3 for incidentals, or a total of $27.51 per month. The 
maximum DPA Old Age Assistance grant is $40 per month. 
To this the Teacher Welfare Committee with permission 
may add only a few dollars for “luxuries” without having 
these additional dollars counted as income and deducted 
from the grant by the DPA. With a rapid decline in the 
general assistance rolls of the DPA due to increased em- 
ployment of even the “halt the lame and the blind” your 
Committee is of the opinion that the DPA grants for all 
destitute individuals including former teachers should be 
substantially raised. 
Retired Teachers 

The Committee receives many applications for financial 
aid from retired teachers whose pensions from the School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund are very small because of the 
low salaries prevailing during their teaching careers. As these 
pensions are fixed in amount regardless of living costs, 
they cannot be raised, except by State law. If these re- 
tired teachers are to exist the Welfare Committee must 
help them. Many of them become eligible and are granted 
Old Age Assistance soon after retirement but the Welfare 
Committee is limited in the amount it can help by the 
low budgetary allotments of the DPA. 


Contributions 

During the year less than one half of the members of 
the Association contributed fifty cents to the Welfare fund. 
Total contributions were $15,362.81. 


To meet the monthly allowances for September and 
October, 1943, it was necessary to transfer $2,000 from the 
savings account to the checking account. This is the third 
consecutive year that such a transfer was necessary to meet 
current obligations. These transfers have reduced the sav- 
ings account by $6,300. 

While we still have a balance of $18,979.18 accumulated 
over past years, it is easy to see that unless more people 
contribute, this shrinking balance harmful 
anxiety to those who are dependent upon us for their very 
existence, already jeopardized by the increased cost of living. 
Should the committee grant the same percentage increases 
to these veteran teachers as is now received by teachers 
through the State cost of living bonuses, this balance would 
be wiped out in approximately five years. 

If your Committee is to perform its function of having 
these former teachers spend their declining years in even 


will cause 


modest comfort and security, two things must happen: 

1. More teachers must contribute fifty cents each year 
so that the allotments can be increased to meet the increased 
cost of living and the higher costs of infirmity. 

2. The Old Age Assistance grants of the Department 
of Public Assistance must be substantially increased. 


Respectfully submitted, 


George M. Amerman, Sunbury 
Bruce C. Birch, Clairton 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, 
Philadelphia 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
William A. Herr, Hazleton 
W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh 
Margaret G. McKee, Oakdale 
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oe 17. Springtown, Pa. 53 20.00 41. Orlando, Florida 70 15.00 
Beneficiaries of the Teacher 18. Danville, Ba. 39 35.00 42. Williamsport, Pa. 67 30.00 
19. Parkesburg, Pa. 63 20.00 43. Erie, Pa. 65 20.00 
Welfare Fund 20. York Springs, Pa. 80 9.58  44.. Saltsburg, Pa. 52. 20.00 
Monthly 21. Pleasantville, Pa. 49 25.00 45. Harford, Pa. 82 15.00 
5 ‘Allow: 22. Philadelphia, Pa. 61 30.00 16. Petersburg, Pa. 92 10.00 
Ne Age “ance 23. Muncy, Pa. 54 10.00 47. Geneva, Pa. 65 20.00 
Wed: : a 24. Newark, New_York 90 35.00 48. Kylertown, Pa. 58 5.7 
1. Mayville, New York 82 $ 7.87 25. Pleasantville, Pa. 71 5.00 19. Leechburg, Pa. 8 20.00 
2. West Sunbury, Pa. he 10.00 26. Selinsgrove, Pa. 72 35.00 50. Chester, Pa. 63 20.00 
3. Canonsburg, Pa. 44 35.00 27. Mahaffey, Pa. 72 30.00 51. Palmerton, Pa. 71 15.00 
4, Black Lick, Pa. 73 15.00 28. Chambersburg, Pa. 67 35.00 52. Kittanning, Pa. 71 35.00 
5. Bloomsburg, Pa. 85 6.35 99. Riegelsville, Pa. 91 25.00 53. Scranton, Pa. 66 16.95 
6. Townville, Pa. 54 30.00 30. Newville, Pa. 84 35.00 54. Blain, Pa. 64 16.34 
7. ep Bottom, Pa. 73 20.00 31. Towanda, Pa. 66 19.00 55. Glenshaw, Pa. 5 7.24 
g. Artemas, Pa. 69 6.00 32. Jamison, Pa. 38 12.00 56. Bradford, Pa. 51 30.00 
9. Scranton, Pa. 72 35.00 33. Louisville, Ohio 76 10.00 57 Austinville, Pa. 88 30.00 
10. Punxsutawney, Pa. 79 10.00 34. Forestville, Pa. 62 10.00 58. Bloomsburg, Pa. 47 30.00 
11. Easton, Pa. 73, 15.00 35, Lawrenceville, Pa. 67 10.00 59. Bellefonte, Pa. 84 4.59 
12. Philadelphia, Pa. 67 20.00 36, New Florence, Pa. 74 10.00 60. Philipsburg, Pa. 81 15.00 
13. Royersford, Pa. 62 35.00 37. St. Petersburg, Florida 80 10.94 61. Ardmore, Pa. 77 30.00 
14. Philadelphia, Pa. 86 15.00 3g Reading, Pa. 70 20.00 62. Murrysville, Pa. 67 10.00 
15. Warren, Pa. 81 4.99 39. West Philadelphia, Pa. 77 20.83 63. Mifflintown, Pa. 81 14.65 
16. Pottstown, Pa. 74 20.00 40. Pittsburgh, Pa. 58 25.00 64. Washington, Pa. 94 45.00 
Welfare Fund 
Dec. 6, 1938 Dec 6, 1939 Dec. 6, 1940 Dec. 6, 1941 Dec. 1, 1942 
to to to to to 
coat Ttem Dec. 5, 1939 Dec. 5, 1940 Dec. 5, 1941 Nov. 30, 1942 Nov. 30, 1943 
sCE 3: 
am en Sa TOGA) DIRGCNGS 6 se Se coven eeeesna $15,189.98 $11,287.61 $12,664.27 $11,542.05 $15,362.81 
NSRCNNUTICOUS RORONINNE 6 ein <b eoech cle uss aos vite ee Co meckernins 45.00 47.22 132.00 83.00 270.00 
Erterest and EMVidends: 2...c60 ccc ch cccns sea scetee ee een o's 372.55 380.38 485.14 115.57 81.30 
Fore) Becca tara eo Mone ae arcu Meroe claruc ner Recs ee Ke eee $15,607.53 $11,715.21 $13,281.41 $11,740.62 $15,714.11 
EXPENDITURES: 
parmances 06 BOsmes TEdeNGS sick ck ceclincccccbveccucnce $14,602.04 $14,629.39 $14,939.59 $14,891.58 $14,969.59 
WEISCEMANEGUG crocs voce ctcae cescued neeves wen cdeueivemsawe Pare ere 1,099.85 s emeate a rar eacaukiad: aaaeee eae 
Total Expenditures ......-ssssseessessseseseeeeeeasecnens $14,602.04 $15,729.24 $14,939.59 $14,891.58 $14,969.59 
SUMMA : 
Balance on hand at beginning of period ...........+..-06+ $26,052.34 $27,057.83 $23,043.80 $21,385.62 $18,234.66 
RUMMET EERIE leks sco depen meee ud wacinecennctarennecsuas 15,607.53 11,715.21 13,281.41: 11,740.62 15,714.11 
Total amount available for expenditures .............+--- $41,659.87 $38,773.04 $36,325.21 $33,126.24 $33,948.77 
WOtal ExGeGGiireS | co accccsnvacscucuusecesceckacnweenese 14,602.04 15,729.24 14,939.59 14,891.58 14,969.59 
Balance on hand at end of period .........cccecescccees 27,057.83 $23,043.80 $21,385.62 $18,234.66 $18,979.18 





Report of the Committee 


on Retirement Problems 


To Members of the House of Delegates: 


The Committee on Retirement Problems presents its re- 
port under these headings: 

1. Integrity of the System 

2. Proposals for more Liberal Benefits 

3. Social Security and the Retirement System 

4. Retirement Legislation 

5. Dissemination of Information on Retirement Matters 

6. Relationship between the Tenure Law and the Re- 

tirement System 
7. The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the System 

8. Recommendations 

Integrity of the System: In the last annual report the 
Committee on Retirement Problems presented at some length 
statements regarding the soundness of the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System. It is mere repetition to do more than to 
say that in amount of resources, soundness of investments, 
income from the same, and in competent executive leader- 
ship the Pennsylvania Retirement System stands first among 
the country’s retirement systems. To say less would be an 
understatement of facts. 

Proposals for more Liberal Benefits: Since 1931 Com- 
mittees on Retirement Problems have considered the pos- 
sibility of amendments to the Retirement System that would 
carry a broader schedule of benefits. On several occasions 
committees have sought expert actuarial advice to ascertain 
if more liberal benefits were possible. Little has been done 
along this line, largely because it is clear that greater bene- 
fits will increase the cost to the three contributing agencies 
that support the Retirement System, and it is doubtful 
whether any one of these agencies is willing to assume 
greater obligations for retirement purposes. Members who 
are interested in this particular phase of retirement prob- 
lems will find a fairly comprehensive treatment in the 
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for the years 1931, 1932, 1939, and 1941. Practically all 
questions that can possibly arise in this field have been 
considered in detail at some time by one of the Commit- 
tees on Retirement Relations. It is timely to observe in 
this connection that the Retirement System was originally 
designed to provide income for a teacher in the event of 
disability or old age. That was twenty-five years ago. The 
system was new. It faced the tremendous problem of 
building a reserve to take care of benefits that would ac- 
crue because of service rendered prior to the organization 
of the system. 


The question arises, are the benefits set up in the Re- 
tirement Law of 1917 adequate? Should more of life’s 
exigencies than disability and old age be taken care of by 
our retirement system? During the last twelve months a 
prominent individual in the educational circles of the State 
submitted a letter to the Committee on Retirement Problems 
stating that often there is a hardship, at times approaching 
injury, that occurs under the provisions of present retire- 
ment laws. He suggested that a member of the Retire- 
ment System after a considerable period of service, say 
thirty years, be entitled to an equity in the contributions 
of both the local district and the State in the event of 
death, and that this equity be made the basis of an annuity 
payable to the dependent of the member. Doubtless much 
can be said in favor of this particular proposal. In fact the 
principle involved and the resultant proposal are the ones 
that have been presented most frequently to the several Com- 
mittees on Retirement Problems. 


It is true that schedules of contributions and benefits were 
agreed upon in 1917. These can be changed provided 
teachers, local districts, and the law making bodies of the 
State are in accord on the points in question. As a basis 
for such agreement it should be observed that the principles 
that underlie a sound retirement system are similar to those 
which form the basis for sound insurance companies. Mem- 
bers may have any type of benefit agreed upon, provided 
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they, or someone for them, make contributions adequate 
to purchase those particular benefits. In this connection it 
can be assumed that members of the General Assembly are 
opposed to greater appropriations for retirement purposes. 
On the other hand, are the teachers of the State to believe 
that the last word was said twenty-five years ago in the 
matter of benefits? Can there be no extension or liberal- 
ization of benefits if the economic and social needs of the 
present day make such changes wise and just? 

Social Security: A brief glance at Social Security in 1943 
shows that the trend as evidenced by the Beveridge Report 
in England and the National Resources Planning Board 
Report in the United States is definitely towards expansion. 
As a result, several bills, notably the Wagner Bill (S. 1161), 
have been presented to Congress. These bills would in- 
clude most public employes, exempting, however, those 
who are members of a sound retirement system. Unfor- 
tunately, in all such bills there exists the danger of a last 
minute revision of the exclusion clause or of a court de- 
cision declaring such exemption unconstitutional. How- 
ever, as late as October 22, H. H. Baish, our executive 
secretary, declared there was no immediate danger of our 
inclusion in a Social Security program. 

There are several possibilities for teachers with respect 
to Social Security. They may be included under a com- 
pulsory plan; they may be offered a voluntary plan; they 
may continue to be excluded entirely. It is therefore ex- 
tremely desirable, according to the National Education 
Association, that teachers agree upon a definite program. 
They should urge Congress to continue to keep social se- 
curity problems separate from general revenue matters. 

In the next few years, no doubt, some changes will 
necessarily be made in state teacher retirement systems to 
meet the new trends in our social economy. Let us hope, 
however, that paying off our enormous national debt, 
financing the rehabilitation of most of the world, under- 
writing our own industrial transition, and all the other post- 
war problems will keep our financial experts so busy that 
they will leave untouched the financially sound and capably 
managed Retirement Fund of the Pennsylvania Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System. 

Retirement Legislation: It is with regret that the com- 
mittee reports unfavorable action by the 1943 General As- 
sembly upon two meritorious legislative proposals. The 
first would have re-opened the Retirement System to Penn- 
sylvania teachers who did not become members in 1919 
and made provision for those who withdrew and returned 
to teaching after an absence of more than five years. Many 
of these teachers are nearing the age fixed for voluntary 
retirement. It is hardly fair to penalize this small group 
of teachers who now find themselves approaching old age 
with very limited financial resources for an error in judg- 
ment of twenty-five years ago. Applicants for membership 
would of course make contributions equal to the deduc- 
tions that would have been made if they had been mem- 
bers from the beginning. The cost to the local district and 
the State would be a relatively inconsiderable sum when 
compared to the amounts now appropriated for retirement 
purposes. 

Senate Bill No. 292 which would have amended the Re- 
tirement System to allow credit for out-of-state service like- 
wise failed to receive favorable legislative consideration. 
This bill provided that the applicant for such credit pay 
into the Retirement System both the employe’s and the 
employer’s share of the cost of the service as if the credit 
asked for had been earned in Pennsylvania. A number of 
the 3,500 teachers who would have been affected by this 
bill objected to this provision, maintaining that a portion 
at least of the cost should be borne by the local district or 
the State. However, the Senate was obdurate, and finally 
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took the “hard and fast position that no bills affecting the 
teachers’ retirement would be passed. No matter how 
meritorious the bill, it went back to the committee on the 
theory that if one bill went back, they should all go back.” 
This quotation is from the sponsor of Senate Bill 292 to 
the chairman of the Retirement Committee. In justice to 
members of the General Assembly it should be said that on 
the whole they have a high regard for the Teachers Retire- 
ment System and jealously guard its integrity. Moreover, they 
consider the system as an essential factor in maintaining a 
contented and competent teaching force in the Common- 
wealth. On the other hand it is obvious that members are 
strongly opposed to any changes in the Retirement Laws 
that would entail greater expenditures by either the local 
district or the State. So sensitive are some members on 
this point that failure to consider favorably the above men- 
tioned bills may be attributed primarily to this cause. 

Dissemination of Information on Retirement Matters: The 
Committee on Retirement Problems has always felt that 
circulation of information in reference to the Retirement 
System is an important part of its work. Consequently on 
the pages of the Pennsytvania ScHoot JourNnat through- 
out the years, the Committee has offered explanation, 
answered questions, and interpreted the law for the mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, and 
the readers of the JourNAL. 

The Committee, knowing full well the difficulty of 
searching through files of magazines for material needed 
at the instant, assembled the most frequently asked ques- 
tions and the most important items of the law. This ma- 
terial, brought up-to-date by Clara A. Scott, a member of 
the PSEA Retirement Committee, and also Chairman of 
the Retirement Committee of the Pittsburgh Teachers As- 
sociation, was published in pamphlet form in January, 1943, 
by the Pittsburgh Teachers Association. The Committee 
regrets that it cannot furnish each member with a copy 
without charge, but it is glad to announce that copies at 
the rate of ten cents each may be secured from the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers Association. 

Relationship Between the Tenure Law and the Retire- 
ment System: At times there has been confusion between 
the Retirement Law and the Tenure Law. The 1939 
amendments to the Tenure Law permit school boards to 
retire teachers below the age of seventy. The compulsory 
retirement age as stated in the Retirement Act stands at 
seventy years. In actual practice the effect of the Tenure 
Law amendment has been, in some communities, to remove 
from the original retirement law the option to members, 
of retirement between ages sixty-two and seventy. 

This situation should have immediate attention. The 
Committee wishes to emphasize the idea that, since the 
purpose of the Retirement Law was to hold competent 
teachers in the profession and to make possible the retire- 
ment of those who are superannuated or disabled, this 
principle, rather than indiscriminate dismissal prior to age 
seventy on an age basis, should be adhered to. 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary: The Act of the General As- 
sembly creating the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System was approved by Governor Martin Grove Brum- 
baugh on July 18, 1917. The law provided that the initial 
beginning of the operation of the system should be July 
1, 1919. July 1, 1944, therefore, marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the operation of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System. 

It is appropriate that special recognition should be given 
to those whose influence and efforts brought into being the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System and those who 
in later years, through membership on the Retirement 
Board or service in an administrative capacity, have helped 
to make and keep our Pennsylvania Public School Em- 
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ployes’ Retirement System in the forefront of similar organ- 
jzations throughout the states. 

The Public School Employes’ Retirement law was wisely 
drawn. It established a pattern of joint contributions by 
individuals, by the local districts, and by the State. It pro- 
vided, also, for their sound investment and safekeeping so 
that each claim upon the system whether for disability or 
superannuation retirement could be met by established re- 
serves. The most significant tribute that could be made to 
those who joined in framing the law and those who have 
administered it is to say that every legitimate claim either 
for disability or for a retirement annuity has been met in 
full. There has been no loss either because of mismanage- 
ment Or unwise investments to any of the individuals whose 
financial equity is invested in the fund nor to the fund 
itself. 

Those who visioned the establishment of this system 
looked far into the future. Because of them the twilight 
of life for thousands of Pennsylvania teachers is not dark- 
ened by gathering clouds of insecurity but brightened by 
the sunset rays of contentment and peace. 


Recommendations: 


1. That every effort be made to continue the efficient 
executive leadership of the Retirement System which has 
so materially contributed to the financial integrity of the 
system. 

2. That a study be made of the possibility of more liberal 
benefits to members, especially in the event of death or 
forced withdrawal after thirty years of service. 

3. That continued active opposition be given by PSEA 
and Retirement System leaders to Federal legislation that 
would include public school employe retirement systems 
in a Social Security program. 

4. That individual members of the PSEA and officers of 
Local Branches be encouraged at the proper time to contact 
members of the General Assembly in favor of re-opening 
the Retirement System and in favor of legislation that would 
grant credit for out-of-state service. 

5. That members of the Association and Committees on 
Retirement Relations of Local Branches be urged to secure 
copies of the “Catechism on Retirement,” published by the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association, 1020 Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh. It is also recommended that teachers acquaint 
themselves with the June, 1943, issue of “Social Security 
and State Teacher Retirement Benefits” compiled by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association. 

6. That we seek by legislative action to eliminate the 
1939 amendment to the Tenure Law which specifies dates 
for termination of teacher service at ages prior to seventy. 

7. That appropriate recognition be given to these pioneers 
in teacher welfare and an historic record of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School Employes’ Retirement System on_ its 
25th anniversary appear in the May, 1944, issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Haze L. Davies, Scranton 
Wiruiam A. Doane, Philadelphia 
C. W. Lituiprince, Chairman, Smethport 
Ciara A. Scott, Pittsburgh 





Report of the Committee 


on Legislation 


To Members of the House of Delegates: 

The Legislative Committee of the PSEA brings to the 
House of Delegates a report of outstanding achievement. 
At no time in the history of the Association was the teacher 
situation more critical than a year ago. The upward spiral 
in the cost of living was under way. The usual lag in 
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adjustments in the salaries of white-collared workers was 
evident. A session of the General Assembly was pending. 
State-wide action through legislation was imperative to 
prevent the purchasing power of teachers from falling to 
levels that would make impossible the continuance of many 
teachers in the profession. 

Fortunately the teachers of Pennsylvania had an effective 
organization—the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
—to present their needs to the members of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. To your Association goes the 
credit of initiating and having enacted legislation, the 
specific purpose of which was to adjust teachers’ salaries 
to meet the increase in the cost of living. The measure 
which was ultimately enacted and approved by the Gover- 
nor, H. B. 816, was sponsored jointly by Robert J. Cordier, 
Lackawanna Co., and Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somerset Co. It 
carried an over-all appropriation of $24,300,000 for teachers’ 
salaries to be used as additional payments by the State on 
a graduated basis for each of the two school years, 1943-44 
and 1944-45, as follows: 


Salary 1941-42 Increase 
$1000-1099 $300 
1100-1499 250 
1500-1999 200 
2000-2999 150 
3000-3499 100 


It should be noted that two basic principles obtained in 
this bill 
1. The appropriations were specifically earmarked for 
teachers 
2. The entire cost of such increased payments became 
the obligation of the State 

As finally approved by Governor Martin on May 28, this 
legislation became Act 329, an historic achievement in the 
annals of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

The above legislation was designed to meet a specific 
emergency. The Association sponsored in addition a long- 
range program in conformity with the principles set forth 
by the Costs Survey Committee of the PSEA in 1938. 
This program took form in H. B. 933 and was sponsored 
by D. Raymond Sollenberger, Blair Co., and Paul L. Wag- 
ner, Schuylkill Co. It was passed unanimously by the 
House. It was obvious, however, that it was the desire of 
the General Assembly to give further consideration to the 
elements of a long-range program previous to the final 
enactment. H. B. 933 was not acted upon by the Senate. 

Anticipating this possibility the Legislative Committee 
drafted H. B. 929 by Messrs. Wagner and Hare as a means 
by which members of the General Assembly could become 
more familiar with the present methods of financing edu- 
cation and the modifications needed to establish State and 
local support on a more equitable basis. As finally enacted, 
H. B. 929, Act 278, provides for an appropriation of $25,000 
to conduct a study on the method of financing public 
schools. This study will be carried on by a Commission, 
for which provision is made in the bill, consisting of six 
members of the House of Representatives appointed by the 
Speaker, six members of the Senate appointed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore, and three individuals appointed by the 
Governor. The Commission is directed by the legislation 
creating it to report its findings to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 

Other legislation which had either the sponsorship or 
support of the Association and which became law was the 
following: 

Return to school service by retired school employes dur- 
ing the war emergency with no reduction in retirement 
allowance upon discontinuance of such active service. H. B. 
34, Mr. Weiss, Westmoreland Co. Act 19 

Increasing the penalty for delinquent taxes in school dis- 
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tricts of the third and fourth class. H. B. 474, Mr. Cooper, 
Allegheny Co. Act 295 

Modification of the school laws with reference to the 
number of teachers required for assistant county super- 
intendents. H. B. 711, Mr. Hall, Potter Co. Act 308 

Provision for the appointment of substitute and acting 
county and district superintendents and their assistants. 
H. B. 886, Mr. Sollenberger, Blair Co. Act 276 

An appropriation of two million dollars for the purpose 
of aiding financially handicapped and distressed school dis- 
tricts. H. B. 968, Mr. Wagner, Schuylkill Co. Act 35A 

An upward revision of the salary schedules for elementary 
and vocational teachers of school districts of the first class. 
H. B. 868, Mr. Walton, Philadelphia. Act 360 

It is appropriate to report that the credit for this legisla- 
tion goes to the Philadelphia Teachers Association through 
the effective leadership of Cathleen M. Champlin, President, 
and the members of the legislative committee of that Asso- 
ciation. 

Prescribing temporary emergency war provisions with 
respect to the administration of certain provisions of the 
school law. S. B. 34, Mr. Homsher, Lancaster Co., and 
Mr. Wilson, McKean Co. Act 328 

Authorizing political subdivisions to issue and sell bonds 
to meet increased operating expenses during the war emer- 
gency. S. B. 565. Mr. Homsher, Lancaster Co. Act 253 

The committee reports with satisfaction that in addition 
to the appropriation of $24,300,000 for emergency increases 
in teachers’ salaries, the General Assembly met in full the 
appropriation obligations required under the operation of 
the normal subsidy laws including the Edmonds Act, 
transportation, tuition, and retirement. The total appro- 
priations, including deficiencies, enacted and approved by 
Governor Martin for the biennium 1943-1945 show an in- 
crease for education of $43,149,792, as compared with the 
biennium 1941-1943. A breakdown of these various amounts 
appears on page 11 of the September, 1943, issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

It is not the desire of the committee to take all credit 
for these recognized achievements in the 1943 session of 
the General Assembly. It pays tribute to the pioneer work 
done by the Emergency Committee on Salaries, the pre- 
liminary work of which was done under the chairmanship 
of Carl E. Whipple, Altoona. It recognizes the stimulating 
influences of the President and members of the Executive 
Council, of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
members of the Department of Public Instruction, of the 
cordial cooperation with respect to certain legislation by the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors Association and_ the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Commendation is due Headquarters Staff whose sug- 
gestions and judgments have been of inestimable worth. 
Without their wise counsel success would have been far 
more difficult to attain. 

It would be a neglect of responsibility, also, if this com- 
mittee did not pay tribute to the untiring and successful 
efforts of Messrs. D. Raymond Sollenberger, Chairman, 
House Education Committee, Blair Co.; Robert J. Cordier, 
Lackawanna Co.; Fred P. Hare, Jr., Somerset Co.; Paul L. 
Wagner, Schuylkill Co., on behalf of educational legislation 
in the House, and to the helpful attitude of Senator Fred- 
erick L. Homsher, Chairman of the Senate Education Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee desires in all frankness to report to the 
House of Delegates that several of the legislative objectives 
stated last year were not attained. Chief among these were: 

1. Uniform regulations pertaining to sick leave and other 
leaves of absence not included under the sabbatical leave 
law. H. B. 853, Mr. Sollenberger, Blair Co. 

2. The solution of the problem of ‘financially distressed 
school districts. 


January, 1944 


3. Re-opening the retirement system for non-members 
and for the restoration of those who returned to teaching 
service after five or more years from time of withdrawal. 
H. B. 146, Messrs. Gates and Helm, Armstrong Co. 

An amendment to the retirement act to provide credit 
for out-of-state service. S. B. 292, Mr. Wilson, McKean Co, 

4. Security for district and county superintendents and 
their assistants through a six-year term of office. H. B. 869, 
Mr. Ewing, Allegheny Co. 

5. Election of school directors on a non-partisan ballot. 


S. B. 151, Mr. Ruth, Berks Co. 
The Future 


Notwithstanding war or peace the welfare of children 
and those who instruct them must ever be a paramount 
concern of those who frame the laws for a Commonwealth. 
The statements which follow present briefly the point of 
view of the Committee with reference to legislation neces- 
sary for the continued effectiveness of our public school 
program. 

1. It is imperative that the basic legislation underlying 
financial support of the public schools be modified giving 
paramount consideration to 

a. Equalization of educational opportunity 

b. Variable grants to individual districts in an inverse 
ratio to their local taxable resources 

c. A revised salary schedule that will recognize equiv- 
alent compensation for equivalent preparation and 
attract and retain in the teaching profession out- 
standing youth of character and ability 

No public service transcends in importance the work 

of the teacher 

The Committee is firm in its belief that a state tax com- 
mission is a necessary requisite to any effective and equi- 
table program of financial support in which the State and 
local districts are joint contributors. 

2. A solution must be found to the problems of fi- 
nancially distressed school districts. Emergency appropria- 
tions distributed on a dole basis are not conducive to good 
education. It is obvious that school districts may be the 
victims of financial emergencies local in nature. A gov- 
ernmental agency, State or national, may preempt a large 
portion of the taxable resources; large corporations may 
transfer taxable wealth to tax exempt holding utility au- 
thorities; large areas may become unproductive for tax 
revenues because of litigations in bankruptcy. The problem, 
however, is not without solution. 

The Legislative Committee will make special efforts 
through a subcommittee to bring the causes of financial 
distress before the General Assembly and will also seek a 
solution. 

The Legislative Committee recognizes as its first and 
major objective the development of legislation to modernize 
the present school support laws. It will be guided by the 
principles set forth by the PSEA Costs Survey Committee 
of 1938. It is encouraged by the fact that the Education 
Commission, Act 278, was created for this same purpose. 
It looks forward to active cooperation with the Commission. 

3. Facilities for the effective preparation of teachers must 
be maintained at a high level of efficiency. One out of 
five of the male teachers of the Commonwealth is now in 
the armed forces. Many others, men and women alike, 
have withdrawn during the war emergency from the teach- 
ing profession. Many of them will not return. Those who 
take their places as permanent employes must have the 
best training that can be provided. This is an inescapable 
responsibility of the Commonwealth. Schools are effective 
to the degree that they are manned by competent teachers. 

4. Recent decisions of the appellate courts of the Com- 
monwealth that have upheld absence due to illness and 
physical disability as causes for dismissal and the refusal 
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of the Supreme Court of the United States to hear an appeal 
may nullify in many instances safeguards presumed to have 
been given teachers under the tenure act. The only re- 
course to correct this situation is legislation. More definite 
provision for sick leave should be made than now prevails 
under present school laws. 

5. Provision should be made to reopen the Retirement 
System for those who through lack of foresight have thus 
far failed to enroll as members. Provision should be made 
also for reinstatement of those who have withdrawn, but, 
because of the urgent need for teachers, have returned to 
teaching service after a lapse of more than five years. 
Pennsylvania in accordance with the policy of several of 
the neighboring states should make provision whereby 
service out of the state might be credited toward retirement 
and thus make possible the reciprocity of retirement bene- 
fits with the adjoining states. 

6. Abnormal shifts in population because of the war 
emergency and the withdrawal of many youth from the 
secondary schools for employment in industry and entrance 
into the armed forces have required a number of districts 
to reduce the teaching staff through suspensions. To sim- 
plify the administrative procedure in effecting such sus- 
pensions the Legislative Committee recommends that the 
principle of seniority or the inverse order of appointment 
within the district become the sole base in determining 
suspended employes. 

7. Public education should be non-partisan in control 
and administration. The Committee, therefore, commends 
as a desirable principle the election of school directors on 
a non-partisan ballot and selection and retention of staff 
members of the Department of Public Instruction on a 
similar basis. 

8. The Legislative Committee directs attention to the 
need for postwar planning with particular reference to the 
improvement of rural schools. In this abnormal period as 
in every other, the rural districts suffer most. 

The postwar period should envisage larger rural units 
of administration, the erection of modern school buildings 
in consolidated areas, and the development of school and 
community programs of education, health, and recreation 
that will remove the educational handicap which for so 
many years has been the lot of our youth who live in the 
country. This reconstruction of the rural school program 
will become a reality only to the extent that the blue prints 
are prepared now. 

Postwar planning should recognize, also, that the economy 
of Pennsylvania will be one of diversified industrial ac- 
tivity. It is urgent, therefore, that educational plans for 
the future include provision for the adequate training on 
a vocational level of the many high school youth who will 
seek employment in industry. 

Federal Legislation 

The Committee presents its point of view on two major 
issues: 

1. Federal Aid—The Committee reports with regret that 
S. 637 failed of passage in the U. S. Senate. A similar bill 
has been introduced in the House—H. B. 2849 by Mr. Ram- 
speck, Georgia. The Legislative Committee will join the 
NEA in vigorous efforts to secure the passage of this bill 
or other bills similarly drawn that will provide federal funds 
for public elementary and secondary education without fed- 
eral control. 

2. Social Security—The Committee reaffirms its opposi- 
tion to all bills either state or federal which will weaken 
our Public School Employes’ Retirement System or bring 
school employes under any federal Social Security system 
to the detriment of the existing Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System in Pennsylvania. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion the Committee desires to express its ap- 
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preciation to local legislative committees, to the officers and 
members of the Association for their cooperation with and 
effective response to the requests of the Committee during 
the recent session of the General Assembly. At no other 
time has there been such unity of effort. To this we may 
attribute a large portion of the credit for our success, and 
with this continued unity we look forward to large achieve- 
ments in the years ahead. 

It is the desire of the Committee that this report be 
accepted by the House of Delegates as a statement of gen- 
eral legislative policy, but that it reserve to the Legislative 
Committee and the Executive Council the privilege of mak- 
ing such modifications as developing situations may require. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun H. Apams, Pittsburgh 
Harry J. BrownFreLp, Uniontown 
Paut S. CuristMan, Schuylkill Haven 
Rosert E. Dawson, Scranton 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary, Harrisburg 
Wiuiam E. Grirritu, Somerset 
Harotp Kresce, Tobyhanna 
James H. Lawson, Chairman, McKeesport 
Mitton O. Pearce, Philadelphia 
Carmon Ross, Lansdowne 
N. Evcene SHOEMAKER, Red Lion 
C. O. WituiaMs, State College 





Report of the Commission on 


Professional Ethics 


Members of the House of Delegates: 

No violations of the code of Professional Ethics have been 
reported to the Commission during the current year. The 
Commission, therefore, has no report to make which deals 
specifically with individual situations. 

Our Code of Ethics, adopted in 1920, is rich in state- 
ments of the obligations, the rights, and the privileges of 
those whose careers. are in the teaching profession. It is 
the desire of the Commission to present to this House of 
Delegates a few of these outstanding statements. 

The highest obligation of every member of the teaching 
profession is due to those who are under his professional 
care. 

The teaching profession should demand for each of its 
members that compensation which will enable him to render 
the most efficient service. 

Every member of the profession should be a progressive 
student of education. 

The motives for all criticism should be helpfulness and 
improvement. 

All appointments, promotions, or advancements in salary 
should be obtained exclusively on merit. 

A teacher should never violate a contract. 

The superintendent should be recognized as the profes- 
sional leader of the school system. 

Cooperation, loyalty, and sincerity should characterize all 
relations between supervisory officers and teachers. 

Teachers should maintain cooperative relations with 
parents and should meet criticism with openmindedness and 
courtesy. 

The acceptance of these standards of ethical principles 
in daily practice will continue the good will and the high 
regard of the general public toward the profession. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Isaac D. App, Chairman, Harrisburg 
Ciara E. Cocxeritye, Altoona 
Mrs. Atice D. Scatrercoop, West Chester 
Cuartes E. Sout, Glenside 
Frorence M. Teacarnen, Pittsburgh 
Tue PrestpENT, ex Officio 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


“Au Revoir” 


N ONE of my trips to London, the bomb-scarred 

capital of the world’s greatest Empire, I wished to 
enter the House of Commons. A Parliamentary debate ot 
more: or less consequence was in progress. 

The hour was late, and I had to make speed. In my 
eagerness to do so, I left for a moment the gravel walk, 
and sought to make my: way by a more direct route across 
the grass. Just then I heard a stentorian voice calling me. 
I stopped, turned around, and saw a policeman—‘“constable,” 
as he is named there—standing right behind me_ with 
helmet and stick in‘ all his imposing might. He had ap- 
peared on the scene suddenly and quite unexpectedly. 
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“Pray tell me,” said this London “bobby,” “where do you 
think you’re going.” I answered very respectfully, as one 
would always do in England, in the sacred presence of the 
law during either peace or war. “Sir,” I said, “I wish to 
go into the House of Commons.” “I have eyes to see 
that,” replied he. “Don’t you have sense enough to know 
that you ought to stay on the walk? That is the trouble 
nowadays with so many people. They are always looking 
out for short cuts.” 

It must be conceded in justice to the Constable’s atti- 
tude, that whatever limitations our British friends and 
allies may have, superficiality cannot be charged against 
them. They are always willing to take time to do a 
thorough job. 


I have often recalled this little incident, because it points 
a philosophy for either individual or organization. “Short 
cuts” may not, in the last analysis, always represent the 
smallest distance between two points. In homely language 
the longest way around is sometimes the quickest route to 
home and safety. 


In the work of our Association or that of any other 
successful organization, ways and means have to be adapted 
properly to both the nature of the immediate occasion and 
the ultimate end in view. We can ever and anon afford 
to stay on the gravel, although it leads us by a winding 
way. Then again we find it necessary sometimes to step 
on the grass, although in doing so we tread on established 
conventions or even some people’s feelings. 


Nineteen hundred and forty-three as a legislative year for 
our Association offers in this connection ‘some interesting 
contrasts. It has taken a good deal of earnest thought and 
no little finesse to decide where “short cuts” had to be 
used or where the long point of view would preferably be 
followed. I believe that an impartial judgment would show 
that a satisfactory balance between present accomplish- 
ments and the realization of future outcomes has been 
maintained. 


In connection with H. B. 816, for instance, there was 
no time for polite evasion. The enactment of that measure 
was the supreme need of the hour. Other worthy and 
highly desirable projects and reforms have not been 
abandoned.» They also in due course will have their day. 
We have not been dancing the “hesitation” waltz—one 
step forward, two steps backward. Any minor concession 
that we have had temporarily to make will, on the con- 
trary, bring rich fruit in two-fold measure in time to come. 
One can well afford to give an inch today in order to gain 
a mile tomorrow. H. B. 816 as law does not owe all its 
value to its immediate importance. It gathers added lustre 
as a harbinger of further victories in a permanent program 
of educational and professional progress and conquest. 


So to all my fine friends among the members of our 
Association, east, west, north, and south, I give a grateful 
and appreciative salute. I owe much personally to your 
kindness and cooperation. It has been a rare privilege to 
march with you for two long years in this professional 
army of fighting men and women tried and true. I bid you 
Godspeed and say to you one and all—“au revoir” but not 
“goodbye”! 

GeorcE E. Watk, President, PSEA 
Dean, Teachers College, Temple University 


The 1944 Executive Council 


NDER our constitution, the 1944 Executive Council 
will consist of the following: 
I. Officers 
1. The President 
2. The Vice-President 
3. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
II. Department Presidents 
III. Representatives of the Nine Convention Districts 
1. Central—Walter G. Clark, Wellsboro, administra 
tor, one year 
2. Central-Western—Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood, ad- 
ministrator, two years 
3. Eastern—Norman C. Brillhart, Reading, classroom 
teacher, one year 
4. Midwestern—A. B. 
ministrator, two years 
Northeastern—James D. Curran, Carbondale, ad- 
ministrator, two years 
6. Northwestern—H. D. Leberman, Erie, adminis- 
trator, one year 
Southeastern—Robert G. Althouse, Coatesville, 
classroom teacher, one year; administrator, two 
years 
8. Southern—Paul 
teacher, one year 
9. Western—Charles F. Young, East Pittsburgh; ad- 
ministrator, one year; Frances M. Goodwin, Car- 
michaels, classroom teacher, two years 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


N view of the national increase in juvenile delinquency 

the Commission calls to public attention the frequently 
unrecognized fact that adequate, competently-staffed schools 
constitute the most important and effective agencies for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. In spite of efforts in 
other directions this problem cannot be met adequately until 
the following standards are maintained in every state: 

1. Well-prepared and adequately compensated teachers 
in sufficient numbers to give personal study and atten- 
tion to every child: 

Full school terms for all children up to eighteen years 

of age: 

3. School courses adapted to the abilities and _ interests 
of all children; special instruction and guidance for 
atypical children: 

4. Well-equipped, properly located, and fully-utilized 

school buildings: 

Adequate school attendance laws administered by 

trained social workers: 

6. Cooperation between schools and social service agen- 

cies of every community. 

—National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, September 15, 1943, Washington, D. C. 
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Air-Age Education Research 
On November 5, 1943, a group of the nation’s highest 


ranking educators met with air transportation execu- 
tives, engineers, and pilots to organize a program of edu- 
cational research directed toward the advancement of 
understanding of air transportation. The fundamental pur- 
pose of this work is to assist teachers, school administrators, 
curriculum committees, and textbook writers in their efforts 
to secure authentic information and materials on aviation. 
Particular emphasis will be given to the needs of teachers 
of geography, social studies, fine arts, language arts, and 
civics. The project will be known as Air-Age Education 
Research. 

Financial support and sponsorship for the project have 
been given by American Airlines, Inc. In announcing the 
project Charles A. Rheinstrom, vice-president of the air- 
line, stated “It has been apparent for sometime that there 
is a need for a sound and conservative approach to the 
presentation of the multitude of problems which the de- 
velopment of air transportation is creating in our society. 
It is essential for the welfare of the nation that children 
in schools, youths in colleges, and people in every walk of 
life understand these problems so that solutions may be 
arrived at which will be most beneficial to our nation as 
well as to all civilization throughout the world. 

“Realizing these needs and the tremendous importance 
of any undertaking of this kind American Airlines, Inc. has 
requested a group of prominent educators to organize a pro- 
gram for the intensive study of air transportation problems. 
This group will work in consultation with specialists in 
the field of air transportation in the development of ma- 
terials which will be most useful to teachers and to the 


.public.” 


“Thus, Air-Age Education Research will act as liaison 
agency bringing air transportation engineers and technicians 
into closer relationship with the leaders of schools, colleges, 
and adult education. In this way it is hoped that this new 
agency may be able to advance the understanding of the 
implications of air transportation on the social, political, 
and economic phases of our national and_ international 
society.” 

N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., has been appointed director of 
Air-Age Education Research. He is a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale and Columbia University. 
He has been associated with air transportation since 1929 
and last year was called in as Educational Consultant for 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration to assist in the prep- 
aration of the popular Air-Age series of high school text- 
books which has had a sale of over a million copies. Until 
recently Dr. Engelhardt was Director of Research in the 
Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey. 

The members of the advisory board of Air-Age Educa- 
tion Research include: Alexander J]. Stoddard, superin- 
tendent of schools of Philadelphia, who is also chairman 
of the Educational Policies Commission and formerly presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Administra- 
tors; Edwin A. Lee, dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; Ben M. Cherrington, 
director of the Foundation for the Advancement of Social 
Sciences. 

The members of the Advisory Board issued the following 
statement jointly at the close of the organization meeting. 

“When the history of this war is written, tribute must 
be paid to American teachers who, grasping the vital im- 
portance of aviation in our national defense, converted 
classrooms into veritable airports, shops into model aircraft 
assembly plants, and laboratories into preflight training 
centers. The rapidity with which this all came about was 
almost shocking to those who regarded education as a 
tradition-bound, conservative, slow-moving enterprise, but 
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Left to right: N. L. Engelhardt, Jr.; Edwin A. Lee; Alexander J. 
Stoddard; and Ben M. Cherrington. 


was thrilling to those who realized that the United States 
could not long endure as an Air-Age nation without the 
enthusiastic support of the schools. 

“Due in no small measure to the efforts of teachers, we 
have achieved air supremacy over the enemies of freedom. 

“Much of the aviation education which has been estab- 
lished since Pearl Harbor is of a technical character. The 
preflight science of aeronautics, meteorology, navigation, 
identification, theory of flight, aerology, and allied studies 
have been of major importance in winning the war. Boys 
and girls had to be trained quickly for the aviation trades. 
Boys needed all the training they could get for the big job 
of getting airplanes off the ground and into the air. These 
needs grew out of the problems of fighting an air war. 

“Since Pearl Harbor the aviation industry has grown 
from a toddling infant to the largest enterprise in the his- 
tory of the country. Over five million persons are engaged 
in some phase of aviation. Airplanes are being built at the 
rate of one every six minutes. Our airlines extend around 
the world in all directions. But this war-stimulated ac- 
tivity is only the initial stage of the Air-Age, and the con- 
sequences of the development of this colossal enterprise will 
be far-reaching in the postwar era. 

“It is clear to many people that the conversion from air 
war to air peace is going to be one of the greatest adjust- 
ments with which mankind has ever been confronted. The 
grasp which American teachers have of the problems of 
aviation and the use of air can be of tremendous value 
in this process. The youth of today is the first of the Air- 
Age generations and both boys and girls are enthusiastic 
about the prospects. But the Air Age is not merely an 
era in which the technical knowledge of aviation can be 
superimposed on the social sciences of an earthbound world. 
For the use of air is creating a new tempo of life, new 
relationships among the peoples of the world, new meth- 
ods of commerce, new inventions, new processes of manu- 
facturing, new commodities, new resources, new art and 
architecture, and new definitions of a good life. 

“The importance of stressing the social, economic, and 
political aspects of Air-Age growth can hardly be over- 
emphasized. Adults and youths require, in addition to 
technical education, an understanding of the changes needed 
in our community, national, and international life in order 
that we may benefit most completely from the use of air. 
The use of air must be made constructive rather than 
destructive if our youths are to create a peaceful air world. 

“Many teachers who have access to materials and informa- 
tion are weaving into their courses of study units of work 
directly related to these modern problems. Other teachers 
anxious to meet the interests of their pupils by organizing 
work around the Air-Age theme may have found it difficult, 
if not impossible, because of the lack of reliable and 
authentic information and materials. 
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“Tt is the purpose of Air-Age Education Research to as- 
sist teachers in meeting these problems by making available 
to them reliable and authentic information on the progress 
of air transportation, the development of the use of air, 
and in creating such aids to instructions as teachers may 
feel necessary and desirable.” 

Teachers and school administrators who desire help in 
their aviation work are invited to write to N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., Director Air-Age Education Research, at 100 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 





Executive Council 
No. VI.—November 13, 1943 


HE 1943 Executive Council held its sixth meeting at 

PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, November 13, with 
all but seven members present. George E. Walk, President, 
presided while the Council transacted the following busi- 
ness: 

1. Received the report of the president 

2. Adopted the report of the Executive Secretary which 
included the following items—Financial statements, 
Membership, NEA War and Peace Fund, Headquarters 
Service, Meetings of Committees, Meetings of Con- 
vention Districts, Renovation of Women’s Rest Room, 
S. 637, Federal Aid bill 

3. Accepted a report from Lewis F. Adler, PSEA attorney, 

and voted a final payment of $300 to the attorney in 

the Gertrude Koller Brown case 

Approved plans for the 1943 Convention in Harrisburg 

Announced the personnel of the Committee on Nomina- 

tions and Elections 

6. Adopted the Rules of Procedure with corrections and 

voted to recommend them to the 1943 House of Dele- 

gates 

Discussed the question of officers for the sections and 

round tables which would not meet at the coming con- 

vention and ruled that officers of these groups should 
continue for another year. Recommended that the 
officers of the departments be continued also 

8. Discussed action of the Committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare which looks forward to increasing allowances of 
beneficiaries by 20% 

9. Referred a recommendation of the Committee on Re- 
tirement Problems that the PSEA consider legislative 
action to eliminate the 1939 amendment to the Tenure 
Law specifying dates for termination of service at ages 
prior to seventy, to the Committee on Legislation 

10. Approved revision of the constitution of the Eastern 
Convention District which provides for a House of 
Delegates 


wa 


_ 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 





Reemployment Rights 


HE reemployment rights of men and women who enter 
the armed services from private industry and the fed- 
eral government are provided for as follows: (1) a job of 
equal seniority, status, and pay for all permanent employees; 
(2) probationary status for employees on probation when 
they enlist or are called into the service; (3) promotions 
and within-grade salary increases for those employees, who 
in the normal course of events would have gained pro- 
motions and salary increases, had they not entered the 
armed forces; and (4) another war-service appointment for 
those former federal government employees who held war- 
service appointments at the time they entered the armed 
services, if they are discharged before the end of the war. 
No provision is made for employees classified as temporary. 
While there is no law compelling state agencies to con- 
form to the above regulations, the federal government has 
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stated that it hopes public employees will be protected by 
a sense of justice for their like treatment on the part of 
their state agency employers—NEA Research Office. 





Chester County Teacher Honored 
ORMER pupils and friends of Mrs. Alida G. Dean of 
Coatesville tendered her “open house” on Monday, April 

19, 1943, in honor of her ninety-first birthday. Although 
the day was very stormy many braved the elements and 
called at her home. The “open house” however was con- 
tinued all through the week, and over one hundred pupils 
and friends paid their respects to this able instructor. Many 
gifts, cards, and letters were received from those who could 
not be present, and flowers in abundance spoke of the high 
regard held for the recipient. 

Mrs. Dean enjoys remarkable good health for one of her 
years. She started to teach in the Chester County schools 
in 1868 at the age of sixteen years. She was recognized as 
one of the best teachers in the County. She taught in the 
schools of Coatesville, Caln, Green Tree, and Hustonville. 
She retired from teaching in 1922. 





Committee on Legislation 
No. VI.—November 12, 1943— 


MEETING of the Committee on Legislation was held 
- x PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, November 12, 
with James H. Lawson, chairman, McKeesport, presiding. 
The purpose of the meeting was to make plans for the re- 
port of the committee to the House of Delegates. 

In addition the committee discussed desirable legislation 
for the future. It stressed the need for concentrating on 
a long range program. 

Items considered in the future program were: 

1. School finance—the major objective with — special 

emphasis on equalization and permanent salary schedule 

2. Tax commission—a necessary requirement for the at- 

tainment of an effective program of school finance 

3, Distressed school districts—an unsolved problem on 

which a special effort will be made for a satisfactory 
solution 


4. Teachers Colleges—emphasis on maintenance of high 
levels of teacher preparation 

5. Stabilization of office of State Superintendent 

6. School Directors—election on a non-partisan ballot 

7. Sick Leave 

8. Retirement—financial integrity, reopen the system, 
credit for out-of-state service 

9, Tenure—suspension based on seniority only 


10. Rural schools—need for legislation in the postwar period 
in regard to consolidation, school buildings, etc. 

The committee agreed to continue its efforts to secure 
federal aid without federal control and to oppose social se- 
curity legislation which would be detrimental to the teach- 
ers’ retirement system in Pennsylvania. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. E. Gayman, Secretary 
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Federal Aid—H. R. 2849 


A recent letter from Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, points clearly to the fact that there will be 
no lessening in efforts to secure federal aid. The following 
extracts are presented to guide local legislative leaders in 
their efforts: 

“There will be no let-up in our efforts to secure legisla- 
tion for Federal aid to education. In addition to continuing 
our efforts in the Senate we are working vigorously now 
for passage by the House of Representatives of Congress- 
man Ramspeck’s Bill, H. R. 2849, companion measure to 
S. 637. 

“It is necessary that every effort be made in each Con- 
gressional District in your state to convince Representatives 
that their support of H. R. 2849 is not only desirable but 
that it is essential to our national well-being. Many mem- 
bers of the House will fail to apprehend their duty in con- 
nection with this legislation unless the people in their Dis- 
tricts express themselves favorably and vigorously for the 
proposed legislation. 

“It was the absence of favorable public opinion or the 
failure to use it effectively that caused some members of the 
Senate not to support S.637. In the Senate debate one 
Senator said: ‘I have not had a single request from the 
rank and file of the people in my state to support the bill.’ 
Another Senator declared: ‘With one exception, the letters 
which have come to me in support of the bill have been 
from school teachers.’ Another Senator said with empha- 
sis: “As a matter of fact, the people of this country are not 
asking for this bill.’ 

“We appeal to you and to the leaders of every teachers’ 
organization in your state for cooperative leadership and 
driving power. We must have your help and the help of 
your fellow-workers if we secure enactment of the Thomas- 
Hill-Ramspeck legislation. In some states strong Con- 
gressional District committees are already set up and at 
work. Powerful organizations must be extended until they 
cover each Congressional District in every state.” 

Pennsylvania has an opportunity to play a very important 
part in the House of Representatives on H. R. 2849. Of 
the twenty members on the House Committee on Education, 
three are from Pennsylvania—Augustine B. Kelley, D., 
Westmoreland County; John W. Murphy, D., Dunmore; 
William I. Troutman, R., Congressman-at-Large, Shamokin. 

The failure of passage of S. 637 in the Senate may mean 
that efforts must be redoubled to have favorable considera- 
tion in the House. It is important, therefore, that local 
legislative committees in each Congressional District in- 
form their Congressmen of the purposes of the legislation 
and its need. 

Two ways are possible to bring this legislation to a vote 
in the House of Representatives. The first is to have the 
House Committee on Education report the bill out with a 
favorable recommendation. If the House Committee on 
Education fails to do this it is possible to bring the measure 
to the floor of the House by a petition signed by two hun- 
dred and eighteen members. The NEA informs us that 
such a petition has already been started and that if it 
appears that the House Education Committee will not act 
favorably the petition method will be attempted. 

The successful outcome of this legislation depends not 
only on individual interest and the activities of the com- 
mittees and officers of our Association and Local Branches, 
but depends quite as much upon the active interest and 


support of other organizations. 
———_———o— 


So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 
—Rartpw Watpo EMErson 
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NEA-1944 


Members of our Association will welcome the opportunity 
to be host to those who attend the NEA Convention in 
Pittsburgh, July 5 and 6. 

Pennsylvania has always ranked high in its support of 
the NEA. Our State Association in like manner has been 
held in high regard because of its professional leadership. 
Those from Pennsylvania who attend the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention will not only have opportunity to reflect the hos- 
pitality of our Association and State, but will, in addition, 
have an opportunity to exchange points of view with mem- 
bers of professional organizations from other states and 
secure ideas helpful in both the betterment of local asso- 
ciations and our State Association. 

It should be noted that each Local Branch which is 
afhiliated with the NEA may send delegates to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly meetings of the Pittsburgh NEA Con- 
vention. Local affiliated associations may send one dele- 
gate or alternate to the Representative Assembly for each 
one hundred of its members or major fraction thereof. 
Local Branches which are 100% in membership in the 
NEA and report this fact to NEA Headquarters may, upon 
request, become accredited local affiliated associations with- 
out payment of an affiliation fee. If the Local Branch is 
not 100% in membership in the NEA, an afhiliation fee 
will be required. Requests for affiliation should be made 
to the NEA Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Our State Association, together with 33 associations of 
other states, has accepted a membership goal approximately 
50% in excess of our membership last year. The NEA 
goal is to increase its membership from approximately 
220,000 to 330,000. The Pennsylvania goal in NEA mem- 
bership is to increase from 22,426 to 33,000. This is an 
increase of 10,574 over last year. 

Many Local Branches, as indicated by reports, have shown 
a substantial increase in NEA membership this year. 
Adams and Pike Counties joined the list of 100% counties 
this year. Bedford, Lehigh, and Venango Counties have 
voted to be 100% in NEA next year. Many other county 
and city Local Branches have been successful in their 
efforts to increase NEA membership. It is suggested that 
each Local Branch establish a quota. We suggest as a 
formula the following which is being used with marked 
success in Ohio: 


Local Branch 
1. Local Branches which last 60% of total number of 
year enrolled less than teachers, or one-third in 
60% of teachers in NEA. crease, whichever gives 
higher goal. 
One-third increase in per- 
centage, or total enrolment 
of 90% of teaching staff, 


Quota 


ioe) 


Local Branches which last 
year enrolled between 
60% and 75% of teachers 


in NEA. whichever figure you 
choose. 
3. Local Branches which last One-fifth increase in per- 


centage, or total enrolment 


year enrolled between 
of 91% to 100% as compu- 


76% and 99% of teachers 


in NEA. tation determines. 

4. Local Branches already Continue the record! 
100% in NEA member- 
ship. 


Any Local Branch now in categories 1 to 3 need not 
hold itself to these particular quotas. The 100% goal 
is always open. 

—_——_——e —_____ 
Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
—From Jutrus Cagsar 
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Coatesville Celebrates 
Education Week 


The Coatesville Teachers Association sponsored a series 


of successful activities during Education Week. The 
week’s observance opened with the announcement in 
churches of the theme for the week, “Education for World 
Understanding.” In the First Baptist Church, Sara Murray 
spoke on the “Hope of the Future,” and three school boys 
presented a short skit. The minister, Rev. George D. 
Horter, preached on the subject, as did Rabbi Salamon 
Faber at the Beth Israel synagogue service. 

During the week special Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings were held in all schools. These meetings were 
characterized by forum discussion by parents and teachers, 
as well as by guest speakers, playlets, and musical programs. 
The subject was also brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the various service clubs. Wayne MacVeagh spoke 
to the Rotary and Y’s Men’s Clubs in a joint session. 
Edwin F. Terry addressed the Lions’ Club, and Horace 
F. Heilman spoke at the regular meeting of the Coatesville 
Century Club. 

Displays for the windows of two stores were planned 
and executed by the art department of the schools. In 
one the feature was pupil demonstration of several dif- 
ferent types of school activities. Another bit of publicity 
was the daily showing of the movie, “Education for Vic- 
tory,” with Lowell Thomas narrating. 

Special school assemblies featured pupil participation in 
plays, discussions, and talks. NEA-AEW posters, leaflets, 
and personal growth leaflets were distributed to teachers, 
ministers, and some townspeople. A high school pupil 
represented Coatesville on a discussion panel at the State 
Teachers College, West Chester, and was voted the best 
speaker. 

The committee of the Coatesville Teachers Association 
in charge of the American Education Week celebration 
was headed by Horace F. Heilman, first vice-president. 





Teaching Illiterates * 


REVIOUS to my induction into the Army I was a 

teacher in the Lycoming County public schools. Since 
my induction I have spent most of my time teaching 
illiterate soldiers in the Army Special Training Units. Since 
most of the Army’s training is so technical I thought per- 
haps a lot of your readers might be interested in some of 
the first-hand information I could give as a teacher in this 
most elementary of all elementary schools. 

In the particular school (called a Unit) in which I am 
teaching we have two full companies of men with an I. Q. 
under 45—if they have any at all. The I. Q. was de- 
termined by the Army General Classification Test. These 
men are between the ages of 20 and 35. They have been 


*From a letter received from a teacher soldier. 
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soldiers for more than six months, and their stay here is 
for 13 weeks. The men are few who know how to write 
at all—some must be taught to hold a pencil. They have 
never written as much as a letter home—nor have they ever 
read one they received, by themselves. 

As the men are assigned they are interviewed by one of 
the instructors—a non-commissioned officer who was a 
school teacher in civilian life. They are assigned to classes 
only after they have been given a “non-verbal” classification 
test to determine their ability. Every class has about a 
dozen men and there are nearly a dozen classes to each 
company. 

Classes are in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and the 
are sandwiched with physical exercise and close-order drill. 
There are never more than six hours of class work in any 
one day. Work begins at 7:30 a. m. and ends at 5:30 p. M. 
There is no homework, but a gold-brick may have his pass 
lifted and be required to attend class from 7 to 9 at night. 

Orthodox teaching methods are forgotten—especially if 
they hamper speed. I have taught number combinations 
with a pair of dice, and encouraged “counting on fingers.” 
Colored chalk helps a man to remember certain words, and 
banging on the table and ‘just plain “raising cain” help a 
man to remember something important which is being 
taught at a particular time. 

After a few weeks the writing periods are used to write 
letters home and this is really the thing which encourages 
more learning. They use their writing and spelling in 
“signing-out” to go to town. Every man in our company 
can now sign the payroll—most of them couldn’t before. 

At the end of each “part” of the Army Reader the 
soldiers. are given a test. If they get a passing score they 
go on to a higher class. If they don’t they stay where they 
are. Most of them pass and do a good deal of boasting 
about their score. 

At the end of thirteen weeks a test is given that is 
equivalent to a test of fourth grade level in public school. 
To the members who pass, a diploma is given. Every man 
receiving one prizes it very highly. He then returns to the 
organization from which he came. 

While most of the students come from the southeastern 
part of the country, Pennsylvania has also sent us quite 
a number. Imagine! 

Let us hope that all this delinquency—which is really 
the thing that made these schools necessary—is ended 
shortly so the present rate of illiterates is forever lowered. 
The educational systems of our states must not let up for 
a minute—war or no war. 

These men—thousands of them—are certainly making 
better soldiers, and upon their return to civilian life will 
definitely be better citizens. 





Very truly yours, 
Cri. Ropert H. Seirzer 
4th Army Special Training Unit 
Camp Adair, Oregon 


Ss 
Men at some time are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


—From Juiius CAEsAR 


Duty 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, “Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


—RatepH Watpo EMERSON 
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Citizenship Day Reports 


ITIZENSHIP recognition _cere- 

monies were held this year in no 
less than 490 communities, according 
to a report just released by the Depart- 
ment of Justice through its Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Over 
one-third of the nation’s population re- 
side in these places, located in 44 states 
and in our island possessions. Most of 
the celebrations occurred on or about 
‘( Am An American Day,” the na- 
tional Citizenship Day held on May 16, 
1943, in response to the Proclamation 
by the President. The attendance re- 
ported at these ceremonies reached a 
total of nearly one million, in addition 
to the million persons estimated to have 
been present at the New York City 
celebration. held in Central Park. The 
observances were in honor of the newly 
naturalized citizens and the new voters 
made so by coming of age. 

The schools of the nation took a 
splendid part in numerous celebrations. 
In more than one hundred fifty com- 
munities the ceremonies were held in 
school auditoriums; the school system 
was the principal sponsoring organiza- 
tion in nearly a hundred places. School 
singers were prominent on the fifty 
pageants and the sixty parades which 
occurred in connection with the cele- 
brations. School superintendents were 
active on most of the community com- 
mittees which were set up to represent 
local civic leadership. 

The pioneering work of school sys- 
tems such as that in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, and the intelligent backing of 
the National Education Association, 
along with aggressive support by many 
civic and patriotic associations have 
been important factors in the public 
acceptance of this Citizenship Day. 

The next annual celebration will fall 
on May 21, 1944, the third Sunday in 
May, designated as “I Am An Ameri- 
can Day” by the Congressional Resolu- 
tion, approved in May, 1940. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Mainsprincs oF Wor.tp Po.itics. Brooks 
Emeny. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

TeacHinG Bicycle SAFETY BY Practice. Safe 
Bicycle Practices Publication No. 3. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

VisuaL Arps. Bulletin of the Extension Divi- 
sion, Indiana University, Eloomington, Ind. 

pean te at A 
Tue Rocnester local branch of 

PSEA, at its first meeting of the 1943- 

44 school year, voted to continue 

100% membership in the PSEA. 


——— 
Tue Eastern Arts AssociATION will 
hold its annual convention in New 


York City April 13-15. 








FIRST STEP TO SAFETY! 


WHAT’S IN STORE FOR ‘44 ? 


For some of us---health and happiness to a 
degree we never knew before. For others--- 
the long, dreary days of disability, and the 
worry of mounting expenses! 


We do not know the future. We can only 
prepare for it. But we can prepare wisely. 
We can have peace of mind. We can be 
both insured and assured. 


There are thousands of teachers who can not 
afford disability, but who can afford Educa- 
tors. Somewhere in Educators long list of 
individual or community policies you will 
find the one which gives you peace of mind 
and generous protection. 


First step to safety is to ask what Educa- 
tors offers. Make it an early step, too! 


THE EDUCA TORS-A Mutual Accident & Health Assn., 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











The Educators — A Mutual Acc. & ee el PT: a ( 
Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


ation please describe your plans: 


, bli 
ccnglanlbsiiins C] COMMUNITY 


Ee} INDIVIDUAL 


Name Mat See ase OS ee ee 


Address 2 ue cede ey eae 
1243 eer 
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ROSE OF THE DANUBE 
Presented by Grove City High School Chorus, March 18-19, 1943 


What Are You Doing? 


SELKIRK BurceEss 
Director of Vocal Music, Grove City 


F AND when school folk get together these days, the 

question inevitably arises: what are you doing this 
year? 

What indeed! The assumption seems to be that because 
there are no music contests, there is little of interest re- 
maining to us who used to collect our respective groups of 
musical prodigies and herd ’em into trains or buses and 
sally forth to do or die for the cause. It was fun—while 
it lasted—for the boys and girls, and possibly the worry 
and turmoil of preparation and actual performance were 
good for us who were directly responsible for same. 

But now! What are you doing? We mean what are 
you doing? We wouldn't be at all! surprised to find that 
you are working just as hard as, or even harder than you 
did before the war. There is so much to do these days; 
more things and different things to do. We simply can- 
not teach as we did last year—perhaps we never shall 
return to the exact procedures of yesterday. We have im- 
portant things to do, and fewer capable. people and _ less 
material with which to do them. 

But this is war and we're all in it, so we'd better set 
our minds to do this biggest, most important thing first. 
For quite a number of us, the weapon will be the baton and 
not the bayonet, but it’s war just the same, and we shall 
have to use imagination and all the ability we have to 
get along with what is left of men and materials, just as 
the leaders of industry do. 

The war is taking our men too! That fine male quartet 
—that big chorus which at long last we had brought to 
something approaching balance, in the male section—that 
first trumpeter, the oboe player, the clarinet virtuoso— 
where are they! And the girls! They too are going, and 
just now they have to get home as soon as school closes 
because Mom is working while Dad’s gone. 

So what! 

There are more community calls than before. A com- 
pany of draftees or enlisted boys is leaving; we must have 
the band. Though its ranks are becoming noticeably 
thinner, the band must carry on—first through the football 
season, interspersed with town parades, then it’s this, that, 


or the other town meetin’, or maybe a Community Sing. 
It’s not Kipling’s ‘Din—Din—Gunga—Din!’ it’s Band— 
Band—and more Band! 

So we haven’t had time to miss the district and State 
contests—though we do hear plaintive little moans now 
and then from groups here and there—“Gee—I miss not 
getting ready for contest this year!” 

Last Fall we took two groups to an educational con- 
vention at New Castle. At Christmas we presented the 
second annual choral concert—our chorus really enjoys 
Handel, and we try if possible to have alumni come back 
to us as soloists. 

We send groups to various churches and our young 
people are busy in all the church choirs. We sang for the 
American Legion and the local USO in February and 
despite an epidemic of three-day measles which broke 
out almost on the eve of performance, we gave an operetta, 
“Rose of the Danube,” to two crowded houses. 

Then we had a Bond Drive Parade in our town. (Band 
again in evidence!) We welcomed a chorus from Sharon, 
and sent our Girls’ Ensemble to help on their program in 
return. We prepared to help one of the churches in a 
Palm Sunday program, and our Girls’ Chorus and _ the 
Girls’ Ensemble contributed their share of the Music Week 
program given early in May. 

So here’s to the war effort—and let’s say it with music 
—or at least with as much music as we can get, these days! 

Good-bye—and thumbs up!—this doesn’t mean that you 
want a ride, but it is the British way of saying “Keep 
smilin’!” 





Education and the Flag Salute 


WO noteworthy Federal developments have recently oc- 

curred bearing upon the teaching of patriotism by means 
of compulsory salute to the flag. These developments are 
intended to clarify the rights of school pupils and_ school 
officials with reference to this subject. 

The following report explains what the Congress of the 
United States has enacted into law and also what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said concerning the 
personal rights of school children in connection with at- 
tempts to enforce them to salute the flag against their 
religious objections. 
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Federal Flag Code 

Public Law 623, approved June 22, 
1942, as revised by Public Law 829, 
approved December 22, 1942, codifies 


and emphasizes existing rules and cus- 


toms pertaining to the display and use 
of the flag of the United States. Among 
other things, this law includes, in Sec- 
tion 7, the form of the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag, which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 7. That the pledge of allegi- 
ance to the flag, “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one Nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all,” be rendered 
by standing with the right hand over 
the heart. However, civilians will al- 
ways show full respect to the flag when 
the pledge is given by merely stand- 
ing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall 
render the military salute.’ 





Attention is called to the fact that | 
“full respect” is all that is called for | 


from civilians by the Federal statute 
and that such respect may be shown by 
merely standing at attention. 


With | 


reference to the full meaning of this | 
Federal Act it is appropriate to quote | 


from Recent Restrictions Upon Religious 
Liberty by Victor W. Rotnem and F. G. 
Folsom, Jr., U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice, in which it is stated: 

It is submitted that this law of Con- 
gress lays down a federal standard with 
regard to a matter which is primarily 
a concern of the national government, 
and therefore state and local regula- 
tions demanding a different standard 


of performance must give way entirely, | 


or at least be made to conform. Speak- 
ing more concretely, a school board 


order respecting flag salute exercises | 


should not now be permitted to exact 
more of the pupil with 
scruples against the flag salute than 


religious | 


that he should stand at attention while | 


the exercise is being conducted. 


The foregoing comment was made | 


prior to the latest decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 


the subject which was on June 14, 1943. | 


If there were any doubt as to the au- 


thority of school officials to force chil- | 
dren in public schools to salute the flag | 


against their religious convictions prior 


to that decision, that doubt has been | 


resolved. 


Supreme Court Decision 

On June 14, 1943, the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered a deci- 
sion which held that a ruling by the 
West Virginia Board of Education re- 
quiring all public-school children to 
salute the flag of the United States, 
1A copy of the Federal Flag Code, Public Law 


829, 77th Congress, may be obtained from the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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notwithstanding their conscientious re- 
ligious objection, was in violation of 
religious freedom guaranteed under the 
Constitution of the United States; 63 
S. Ct. 1178, 87 L. Ed. 1171. (This de- 
cision reversed the opinion which the 
Supreme Court rendered on June 3, 
1940, in Minersville School District v. 


~ 


Gobitis, 310 U. S. 586.) In the West 
Virginia case a school child, a member 
of Jehovah Witnesses, was expelled 
from the schools for failure to salute 
the flag, was forced to be “unlawfully 
absent” and subject to be proceeded 
against as a delinquent. 
—Education for Victory. 





—Up to the time that this 
magazine was scheduled to 


go to press, we expected to 


announce in this space the 


January publication of 


a high - school texthook 


in one of the most important 
subjects in the secondary- 
school curriculum today. 


~~ When this book comes 
from the press—in the near 
future—we will make the 


announcement. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY + Pebécohers 
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Pian NOW to enjoy and profit by a summer of stimulating study and 
exceptional recreational opportunities in the cool and delightful surround- 
ings of Pennsylvania's beautiful mountains. Well-qualified and experi- 
enced faculty, supplemented by eminent guest instructors and lecturers. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses leading to various types of certifi- 
cation, professional advancement, and the baccalaureate, master’s or doc- 


tor’s degree. Moderate instructional and living costs. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
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PRE-SESSION 


June 5 to June 22 
* 


MAIN SESSION 
June 26 to August 4 


* 
POST-SESSION 
August 7 to August 25 

* 


Write for Complete An- 
nouncement to Director 
of Summer Sessions 











STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 











American Council on 


Education Announces 
a New Book 


\WMMEACHERS for Our Times” is 

the first in the series of final re- 
ports of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education. While the Commission it- 
self is speaking in this book, the actual 
task of finding words appropriate to 
the views of sixteen individuals was 
entrusted to its director, Karl W. 


Bigelow. The main purpose of the 
book was twofold: first, to emphasize 
the significance for national well-being 
of teachers and their education; second, 
to prepare the way for later volumes 
—dealing with specific aspects of the 
process of teacher education—by mak- 
ing fully evident the general point of 
view that has animated the Commis- 
sion’s work. The book is essentially a 
statement of operating philosophy. 
The first of the four chapters presents 
the known facts about the profession 
as a whole—its extent, the cultural and 
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personal characteristics of its members, 
the range of institutions where teach- 
ers are prepared, and some current 
emphases in their education at both 
pre-service and in-service levels. The 
second, in many respects perhaps the 
most significant, chapter is devoted to 
a presentation of the particular social 
scene which American schools must 
serve. After a direction-giving an- 
alysis of the American “faith” with its 
emphasis on freedom, respect for per- 
sonality, and faith in reason and rea- 
sonableness, considerable attention is 
given to certain outstanding problems 
with which our culture is called upon 
to deal—now and in the foreseeable 
future. 


After a factual and yet imaginative 
introduction on the nation’s children, 
the third chapter aims to describe the 
kinds of school we must have if they 
are to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems and trends previously analyzed— 
“effectively,” that is to say, from the 
standpoint of the American faith. The 
fourth and concluding chapter pre- 
sents a similar picture of the teachers 
needed to make such schools function. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., for 
$2.00. 





Williamsport Entertains 
District PSPA Group 


Despite gas rationing over 275 school 
publication advisers and staff members 
attended a regional meeting of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association 
at Williamsport High School on No- 
vember 6. This conference was one 
of six which the Association sponsored 
this fall to take the place of a State- 
wide convention. 

Miriam Wendle, head of the English 
department and instructor in journal- 
ism at Williamsport High School, 
served as chairman for the conference. 
Speakers were Robert E. Streeter, in- 
structor in English and journalism at 
Bucknell University; Franklin Banner, 
head of the journalism department at 
Pennsylvania State College; and Quen- 
tin Beauge, city editor of the Williams- 
port Gazette and Bulletin. 

School publications and art work 
were exhibited in the high school li 
brary, and various printing procedures 
were demonstrated in the printing 
room by E. F. Kotchi of the Williams- 
port Technical Institute and Edward 
DeVoe of Stevens Junior High School. 
Jean Holcombe of Towanda High 
School, a member of the Executive 
Committee, of PSPA, presided at the 
morning session, and Miss Wendle at 
the luncheon which was served in the 
high sc cafeteria. 
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& NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note——In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


MopERN LaTIN CoNveERSATION. Robert T. 
Brown. 58 pp. Heath. $0.40 

Spoken Latin is made “human,” natural, 
and interesting in this text designed to aid 
high school pupils to express modern ideas 
in classical Latin. The speaking of Latin 
is made easy—by practice, and by the elim- 
ination of many rules that have previously 
made the language one for classicists and 
scholars, but not for ordinary, intelligent boys 
and girls. Divided into 18 lessons, the book 
deals with phases of modern life of interest 
to young people—such as football and other 
sports, and school, community, and the home 
—often with a humorous touch. For stu- 
dents in the first three years of high school, 
the book is intended for sight reading fol- 
lowing elementary Latin. It contains a con- 
venient vocabulary with each lesson, and 
also an inclusive and practical general vo- 
cabulary providing a groundwork for easy 
Latin conversation. 


Sratistics. Raleigh Schorling, J. R. Clark, 


F. G. Lankford, Jr. 80 pp. World 
Book Co. $0.44 
Although the social and educative  sig- 


nificance of statistics is becoming more widely 
recognized, in many high school mathe- 
matics courses it is taught superficially or 
omitted altogether. This book presents the 
basic concepts of the subject in a form ap- 
propriate for inclusion in or to supplement 
several different standard high school courses. 
It will be suitable for the general, consumer, 
or business mathematics, and for certain social 
studies classes. The subject is organized 
around four major problems: collecting data, 
arranging and presenting data, using aver- 
ages, and interpreting data. Included in the 
methods of presenting data are the use of 
tables and graphs, the use of index numbers, 
the making of grouped frequency tables, the 
histogram, and an explanation of normal 
distribution. The student learns how and 
when to use the mean, the median, and the 
mode, and how to compute averages from 
grouped data. He is required to bring all 
his information to bear upon appropriate 
problems in drawing sound conclusions from 
data. Each new concept is developed and 
used in a variety of exercises for practice 
and application. 


Ir anp AND. WuaT 1s Kentucky. W. P. 
King. 86 pp. Hobson Press, Cynthiana, 
Ky. 

The author of this small volume of phi- 
losophy in verse form is the editor of the 
Kentucky School Journal and the executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. It is the result of his experiences of 
many years and his observation of many 
human relationships. He says “If these sim- 
ple patterns of thought can help a single 
soul in fashioning a design for living, the 
effert in their publishing has been rewarded.” 


Tue Worip at War. J. H. Bradley. 
Illus. Ginn. $0.44 


In the Foreword there is this statement 
concerning this pamphlet: “The purpose of 
this pamphlet is to bring before students of 
geography the facts of geography which are 
related to war. The discussion will deal 
chiefly with the Second World War which 
is now going on, the greatest and most ter- 
tible war in history. If lasting peace is to 
be won tomorrow, students of today must 
help to win it. To be able to do so they 
must first understand the geography of war.” 


92 pp. 





Economics 1N Everypay Lire. New edition. 
K. E. Goodman and W. L. Moore. 
564 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2 

A consumer economics for wartime citizen- 
ship which discusses and develops under- 
standing of wartime financing, inflation con- 
trol, rationing, and conservation. It shows 
the effect of government legislation affecting 
prices, wages and salaries, credit, and the 
like; the effect of the war upon trade and 
transportation; the lack of certain materials 
and products. It discusses the American Way 
of Life, Russian Communism, Italian Fascism, 

German Nazism, and Japanese Militarism. 





Books Received 


Briggs Publishing Co., 2725 Lawrence Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Manners Topay. M. Thelma McAndless. 
Etiquette book for teen-age boys and girls. 
$0.10 

California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, Calif.: 

LrEE-CLaRK READING READINEss TEsT. Man- 
ual of Directions. J. M. Lee and W. W. 
Clark 


ProcREssivE ACHIEVEMENT Tests. Primary 
Battery, Grades 1-3; Elementary Battery, 
Grades 4, 5, 6; Intermediate Battery, 
Grades 7, 8, 9. Advanced Battery, High 
School and College. E. W. Tiegs and 
W. W. Clark 

Kenworthy Educational Service, 45 N. Division 
St., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

INsEcTs AND SOME OF THEIR RELATIVEs. A 
text-activity book. J. E. Potzger and 
Margaret E. Whitney 

—_——@—_—__ 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


America’s Forests. Paut BuNyYAN’s Quiz. 
Questions and Answers about the forests. 
TREES FOR Tomorrow. American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth 
St., N. W.; Washington, D. C. 

THe HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN OccupiED Ev- 
ROPE. International Labor Office, 734 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. $0.25 

HicH ScHoot METHODs wiTH SLOw LEARNERS. 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Photograph courtesy New Jersey 
Vducational Review 


greatest, there is a real scarcity. 





A Helpful Hint for You 


Everyone and everything being as helpful 
as possible these days aids this Nation at its 
gigantic job. ... Now, Mother’s little help- 
ers aren't always as pleased with their home 
tasks as they might be nor even with their 
homework from school. But if this little tip 
concerning chewing Gum is a help to improve “‘attitude,’’ helps a 
child do his tasks with better grace—isn’t it worth considering? ... 
Munition workers employed on jobs that are particularly irksome 
and monotonous, have found that enjoying some delicious, wel- 
come Wrigley’s Spearmint as they work, makes all the difference 
in the world to them. The big treat makes them more content and 
happier and their work seems to go off smoother for all concerned. 
... In so many big and little ways Chewing Gum has proved a 
help that the demand has gone in leaps and bounds; and in a quality 


product, such as Wrigley’s Spearmint where the demand is naturally 


We can not produce more Wrigley’s Spearmint under war conditions. To reduce 
its quality and so by cheapening it to put more on the market we will not do. 

. . There is something to be done, however—and although it might seem 
strange to you as a teacher to be recommending Gum—may we ask that when 
you stress ““Do Not Chew Gum in School’’—you say “Reserve it for Home and 


only there when and where it can really help you.” 


Y-2 
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BRING THEM BACK ALIVE 
JACKSON R. SHARMAN 


Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness 
U. S. Office of Education 


EPORTS of soldiers and sailors who performed un- 

usual feats of strength, skill, and endurance which 
enabled them to survive hazardous experiences and return 
safely to their stations come to us by press and radio. We 
never hear, however, from the much larger number of 
American fighting men who failed to survive the rigors 
and hazards of combat and prolonged exposure on the 
ocean, in tropical jungles, in the frozen expanses of the 
far north, or in the desert. In this war in which we 
are now engaged there are few second chances; a man 
either wins or loses. 

There is no longer any question concerning whether 
American boys, who are now in high school, will see ac- 
tive service. Nearly all boys reaching eighteen years of 
age will leave home for duty with the Armed Forces. 
High schools can do much to prepare these boys so that 
they will have a better chance of coming back. Develop- 
ment of strength, endurance, and essential skills is the most 
fundamental and important contribution that the schools 
can and should make to the preparation of all boys for 
war service. Many of the traditional academic subjects can 
help students to serve more effectively, grow intellectually, 
and to live more abundantly. Physical fitness, however, is 
essential if American boys are to survive. Girls, too, must 
be strong to stand the strain of factory work. 


Vigorous Exercise 

Vigorous physical exercise provides the only means out- 
side of heredity and nutrition for the development of 
organic power and vitality. General improvement in 
strength and endurance should be sought through school 
programs of physical education. These programs provide 
a definite objective means of increasing the strength, en- 
durance, agility, and skills of boys and girls in relatively 
short periods of time. Participation in a good program of 
physical education for a period as short as six weeks re- 
sults in definite and measurable increase in strength and 
endurance. Participation in vigorous activities extended 
over a period of a year or more will do much to equip 
boys for military training and will help to increase their 
chances of surviving the hazards of combat service. 

Army and Navy officers have reported that many specific 
skills of great value to soldiers and sailors can be taught 
in schools. Among these are swimming, climbing, descend- 
ing ropes and rope ladders, jumping ditches, climbing 
trees, vaulting out of trenches and holes in the ground, 
getting over fences and walls, getting in and out of ob- 
jects similar to tanks. Others include jumping from heights 
of six feet or more and landing safely, crossing streams by 
walking logs and beams, progressing from point to point 
while hanging by the arms from vines, cables, or beams, 
throwing objects similar in weight and size to hand gren- 
ades, lifting weights correctly without danger of strain, 
and driving motor vehicles. 


Bulletins on Physical Fitness 

To aid schools and colleges in planning and executing 
their programs of physical and health education for boys 
and girls, the United States Office of Education has pre- 
pared three bulletins on physical fitness. The first of these 
pamphlets has the title of “Physical Fitness through Physical 
Education for the Victory Corps.” It has been printed 
and copies can be purchased for 25 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. The other 
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bulletins have the titles of “Physical Fitness through 
Health Education for the Victory Corps,” and “Physical 
Fitness for Colleges and Universities.” They will be avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents soon. 

Each of these publications was prepared by a committee 
representing the Office of Education, the Army, Navy, 
United States Public Health Service, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, professional organizations in 
education, and schools and colleges. They contain the 
physical fitness programs for schools and colleges that have 
the official approval and endorsement of the Armed Forces 
and other agencies. 


Safety Studied by Teachers 


STEP which promises to exert untold influence on 

the schools of the United States has been taken by 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges in conjunc- 
tion with the National Safety Council. The two organiza- 
tions, recognizing that safety education must be stepped up 
during the war, have pooled their resources in a study to 
discover just what teachers colleges should do to prepare 
teachers for safety education responsibility. 

The American Association of Teachers Colleges is headed 
by Roscoe W. West, president, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J. Charles W. Hunt, president, State Teachers 
College at Oneonta, N. Y., is secretary-treasurer of the As- 
sociation. Ned H. Dearborn, formerly dean of general 
education at New York University, is now executive vice- 
president of the National Safety Council. 

The cooperative venture was assigned to the Committee 
on Standards and Surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, of which Albert L. Rowland, president, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, is chairman. 

Fifty member colleges in twenty-eight states agreed to 
help in the preparation of a questionnaire to be used in 
determining the status of safety education in the member 
colleges. Each college received a two-day visit from one 
of four specialists of the staff of the School and College 
Division of the National Safety Council. 

The activities at the colleges differed. At some institu- 
tions the entire faculty met to discuss the problem: “What 
questions should be asked in order to secure a valid picture 
of your activities in safety education?” In others, individual 
conferences were held with key faculty members. 

The specialists also furnished various types of services to 
the colleges, such as talking with individual classes, hold- 
ing individual conferences with students on particular prob- 
lems, meeting assemblies and chapel groups, and other 
similar activities. 

“The war has highlighted the importance of safety edu- 
cation and, in general, found teacher-education institutions 
unprepared to assume their responsibilities in this field,” 
said President Sangren, in discussing the project. “As al- 
most one-third of all school age children and one-fourth of 
college students who die, die in accidents, we cannot afford 
to neglect this problem. Further, safety constitutes an im- 
portant area in which the techniques of democratic action 
can be taught through living democratically. It is hoped 
that through the prevalidating of the questionnaire and 
the careful techniques made possible by a grant from the 
National Safety Council, this study will be one of the most 
significant the Association has ever undertaken.” 

The questionnaire is at present being revised in the light 
of the summer experience on the 50 campuses. When 
completed, it will be circulated to the entire membership. 
A report of the status of safety education based on this 
questionnaire should be ready in early spring. 

Fifty colleges participated in the summer study. Those 
from Pennsylvania were: the State Teachers Colleges of 
Clarion, Edinboro, Mansfield, and Shippensburg. 
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Notes and News 


Frances Livincston Hoac has been 
appointed to represent the Department 
of Public Instruction as supervisor and 
nutrition advisor for the National School 
Lunch Program in Pennsylvania. Su- 
perintendent Haas, in announcing her 
appointment, states: “The Department 
of Public Instruction, in cooperation 
with the State Council of Defense, will 
supervise the program, since the school 
lunch program can make an important 
contribution to the physical and mental 
health of Pennsylvania’s children.” 
Miss Hoag’s services are available to 
all communities—public, parochial, and 
private school groups—concerned with 
better nutrition for the community 
through the school lunch program. 

G. E. Broom has been appointed 
supervising principal of the St. Peters- 
burg-Richland Township consolidated 
schools at St. Petersburg, Clarion 
County. He comes from the position 
of head of the American history de- 
partment at Ellwood City. His other 
experience includes teaching and prin- 
cipalships in Beaver, Allegheny, Law- 
rence, and Clarion Counties. 

Armistice Day on the campus of the 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
was celebrated this year by the dedica- 
tion of a mural tablet recording the 
names of the 724 former West Chester 
men and women students who are now 
serving in the United States armed 
forces. Funds for the erection of this 
permanent record have been contributed 
by the Student Activities Association, 
the Advisory Board which correlates 
the day and dormitory students, the 
Varsity Club, the Class of 1943, and the 
college. 


“Our Netcusors in North Africa” 
is a new study unit published by 
Building America, 2 West 45th Street, 
N. Y. C. The unit sketches the his- 
torical and geographic background of 


this region and stresses the strategic, 


significance in a world at war. 





Necrology 


FLoreNnce B. BEIrENMAN, Vice-princi- 
pal of the Reading Senior High School, 
died November 25 following a serious 
operation. Miss Beitenman, who was a 
graduate of Reading High School in 
1900, came to the Girls’ High School 
in 1907, She was appointed vice-prin- 
cipal in 1915 and served in that capacity 
until the time of her death. 

Carrie Ortn, retired teacher of the 
Harrisburg schools, died November 25. 
Miss Orth began her teaching career in 


the Allison school in 1895 and in 1919 
went to Camp Curtin Junior High 
School to teach mathematics. She re- 
tired in 1932. 

Ciype S. Knapp, former superinten- 
dent of the schools of Warren County, 
died recently. Mr. Knapp, who retired 
in 1938, had served as leader of the 
county schools since 1908. Before that 
time he had taught ten years in the 
county schools. 

AntHony A. GruLiAn, head of the 
language department of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
died recently. 

Rosert J. Anperson of the faculty 
of the Martin school, Philadelphia, died 
September 20. 

Witson E. MussEtman, retired prin- 
cipal of the Mosser school in Allen- 
town, died September 16 at his home 
in Kernsville. 

Mrs. Metvin GarDNER, an art teacher 
in Haverford Township Junior High 
School for 17 years, died November 16. 

Crarence W. Lene, principal of the 
Disston school, Philadelphia, died No- 
vember 13. 

RayMonp StuseR, a teacher in the 
Northwest Junior High School, Read- 
ing, died July 30. 

F. TuHeopore Struck, head of the 
department of industrial education at 
the Pennsylvania State College since 
1926, died suddenly from a heart at- 
tack on November 22. Mr. Struck was 
formerly with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Mrs. Grace Hicn, a retired school 
teacher, died suddenly after becoming 
ill in a Harrisburg restaurant on No- 
vember 22. Mrs. High had taught 
school in Millersburg and Hummels- 
town. 
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OU can plan for 1944 with confi: 

dence when you’ve eliminated the 
financial hazards of sickness, accident 
and quarantine. 


Every year, T. P. U. checks provide 
uninterrupted income . . pay doctor 
bills and hospital expenses . . . for 
teachers who hold the liberal, low-cost 
Revised P-H (Peerless-Hospital) Certifi- 
cate, 


This generous plan provides hospital 
benefits for $37.50 per week ($5.35 per 
day); $25.00 per week for confining 
sickness or quarantine; $12.50 per week 
for convalescence or non-confining sick- 
ness, at a cost of less than 10c a day! 
It protects you throughout the school 
term and vacations. 


Start the New Year right . . with 
T. P. U. protection. Mail the coupon 


today. 
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Local Branch Reports 
Reports from Local Branches with 
dues for Membership and Welfare con- 
tributions, up to December 1, for the 
school year 1943-44 are as follows: 


Welfare 


No. of Contri- 
Members butions 





{E*Abington Township .... 171 
T<°Adams County ......... 230 
Albright College ....... 31 
PRUGOIBDDA sisson. ss 110 
*Allegheny County ....... 2,615 
+£*Allentown ........ 506 
SPAMOONG’ oc os sctues meee 452 
"Ambridge .........- 128 
MATCHDAIG 6 ii6is009 350s 50 
*Armstrong County ...... 462 
BASHING: uo os 9157500 «Saris 39 
SREY ahs 8 cci cere a th 30 
PNM sta aicke aia erate cre 37 
BRST sole acne Rte 6a sree 41 
*Beaver County .......... 411 
BEAVER ooh css kota 36 
Beaver Pale. 6s oss ss 3 - 123 
*Bedford County ........ 318 
+*Bensalem Township ...... 38 
FPDEIKS MOOUMEY costs cece 887 
RPBEIMIOK oc. 55 60 bis och ns 104 
cet Le = | Si are eae 311 
MBlair County ....:.46. 050 - 296 
*Blakely Borough ...... 54 
BSA GCI oo. Be cs wins ofa'ece 98 
Bradford County ........ 358 
RTS 6. cis cress a hinsie.ts:> 131 
PBMGPeDOLE. ..s)s 5 sis 2 e's 35 
SeON Lk saes' obras 62 
Bucks County «00.5606 512 
Butler County 2.4 ..206<.4 294 
LEST ES Dial A earner eee I5I 
4a*Galifornia STC .......:.. 32 
Cambria County ........ 1,041 
¢*Cameron County ........ 54 
MUanOBEOWI:. .6 6.2s8as 87 
Carbon County ......... 163 
Carsonawe «2. 66ss4 025). 119 
5. C1, [a ae 98 
BCMERIE os isis ears Sessa 65 
*Cecil Township ......... 58 
Cedar Crest College ..... 14 
Centre Gonnty ..... 6.5. 392 
+*Chambersburg .........- 107 
PAGRAETOR . .o-5.0/5 « 2i5;6:4,5'0 5 m0 = 06 
+*Cheltenham Township ... 146 
Chester County ......... 594 
iter ics sks tu eoasers 210 
Gheyney STC «nics 13 
CMO eee soe 128 
*Clarion County ......... 303 
MGlanion SEC i i...+5.0%.5% 26 
Clearfield County ....... 431 
“Clinton County... .%:<00. 158 
MIGHRUESWINNE usc eisiole ais'eiele:s 122 
College Misericordia ..... 15 
£*Columbia County ....... 278 
Col CS ieee eae rar 57 
*Connelisville: .......... 5... III 
*Conshohocken ...... 56 
MIGRUDR: no 5 ode ase poo 47 
*Crawford County .. in 2335 
Cumberland County ..... 327 
PREY: nn asc 5 oes. aks 65 
*Dauphin County ........ 429 
Delaware County ........ 768 
Department of Public In- 
BiAREMOR 55 e's crear 33 
Derry Township ...... 94 
WOON cease ewes 88 
*Dormont Ce 82 
+*Downingtown Industrial 
SO UR epee arteries: 12 
RA MIDUMOIS, Cisse eo ait eae 85 
Dunbar Township ......- 62 
EN ish nc3. cise isiprainn ees 113 
t100% NEA *100% PSEA 


t100% Welfare Contributions 


$85.00 
115.00 


Welfare 


No. of Contri- 
Members butions 


Te Re ae 201 
"Rast Pittsburgh: .....<.0..- 41 
*East Stroudsburg STC ... 32 

qeebdinboro SDC 66 eka. « 23 

Elizabethtown College ... 7 

WERK MCOUMEY 35z 0: oceose 179 

Bilwood (Gity a..c6ceeess 100 
PEAUE 5 oa. 6.65: 0)0- 6 oie ave 49 

Bre “GOUNEY © 5c. econ chines 527 

PNR fe 6 ile oc Grace ea ortooee 310 
ANAS, yes nree: svie sas a ciaeusieacat 49 

Fayette County. 2.0.5... 486 

Fell Township ......... 35 

| ofc) 20 tial Cs lan ee 38 
‘Forest. County... 0.43. 46 
ETEOMEDY 2.264: 2G 3.5.30 Vnko 64 
*Fulton County .......... 81 

German Township ...... I 

POGETYSDIG  o0.5 i) sisciveie cee 47 

Gettysburg College ...... 17 

Giyard’ College .....5.... 42 
"Greene ‘County ..:.56 66. 387 
MGIOOR VINE. ee ice, 6:000: tots 61 

PRGIOVE ORY. ooo si kc cin oes 63 

Grove City College ...... 35 

FAQIISDUE skies ee sites 390 

Haverford Township .... 144 
Pm CR ND m 552 seas consi ian a 257 
“*Hagle Township ........ 88 
fHollidaysburg .......... 56 
PENCE. ois ea oouesw are 38 
*Huntingdon County ..... 255 
METUNENRAON. 5.6 6:6 6-0.5:050 » 57 
‘Indiana County ......... 525 
| ets Li 1 ee ae Se eer ieee 70 
ERE 2 Nes ty cue aries 88 
*Jefferson County ........ 342 

FOURSOME = on 6.cis Seve s 370 

Juniata Gollege .......... 13 
*Juniata County ..s.6ces06 121 

MR sy ers rs aw inverse 39 
CL lS | ane ee 146 

Kutztown STC ....%.... 18 

£*Lackawanna County ..... 287 

*Lancaster County .......... 904 

ge) OT Cc 328 
a iad Dor: || er rh ar ere 64 
TREARSAOWDE 26.0 oa1s 5c vi | 

ReIREOEC 25-0: p.cris ence costae 24 
PIMEOIC ) 3) ..omue ss Sais 83 

Lawrence County .... : 9287 
*Lebanon County ...... 334 

ebaNGh! us.o3. os eaisie e 131 

Lebanon Valley College .. 13 
*Lehigh County .......... 328 

PRISCRIR DEON: |i oso 5:6 4 6 os v0%s 49 

Lehigh University ....... II 

TERWVIRLOWD | cols, 5a se acesecsiene 100 

TGC MEIQVOR: 5-006 dsakes 70 

fock Haven SiC ...%... 27 

+i*Lower Merion Township.. 295 
Luzerne County ......... 458 
Lycoming County ....... 356 

t*McKean County ........ 263 
t*McKees Rocks .......... 78 
Te Mahanoy CHRY 2.206020 << 71 
t*Manshield STC .......... 26 

UCR cin cco seinen es 114 

*Mechanicsburg .......... 44 
E*Middletown ............ 48 

RII 20. Ss esneivin eit eto eae 63 
*Mifflin County .......... 197 
*Millersville STC ........ 36 

MONIANRON 2 vscies sisisiaw clays 61 

INEPTSYINE: senso bs sccs's 41 
MIGWESSED: os os aivsien ee 135 
*Monroe County ......... 181 

Montgomery County ..... 776 
MNAOIEISVING  os-62-0:c0ne 010.0% 39 

£*Mount Carmel .......... 77 
Mount Carmel Township. . 3 
+*Mount Lebanon ......... 166 
*Mount Pleasant ......... 40 
+t*Muhlenberg Township ... 65 
RM RHAM,  ors)2)5- cess xis-o53dhe's 114 


100.00 
17.50 
6.50 
11.50 
-50 
89.50 
22.50 


January, 1944 


Welfare 
No. of Contri- 
Members butions 
INGHiCOme ois cca 158 
PINAUEN OHO! oo 6c. celesk pend aes 20 =e 
WEEMS = onc ike ov cw saceds 50 6.00 
*“New Brighton .......... 70 2.50 
1 S00 296 54.00 
+*New Kensington ........ 142 4.50 
*Newport Township ...... 100 38.75 
INGENISEOWE, 5s: 50s 5 <s IgI 84.75 
Northampton County .... 138 4.80 
North Braddock ........ 92 6.50 
North Huntingdon Town- 
ship A ee ee hore ore ee 73 2.00 
*Northumberland County .. 289 67.25 
PeOakmoant .i.concen bosses 53 26.50 
5 id bese nr re 57 28.50 
Pennsylvania College for 
WHOINORE: hrs oS hios che ens II ae 
Pennsylvania State College 43 14.00 
"Perry County oie k eens <3 207 eno 
Philadelphia .........<... 2,922 3a 
PHOCRIRWING: cc ccs acee-co ce 73 36.50 
+e*Pike County ........5.. 53 26.50 
MENEStON) Gestin cea irc Pires 126 30.50 
WEIWINOWE, dsc. cco tins oo gI 12.00 
MROtter COUR i. ie 65 a5 ve 174 men 
MEGUSVUNE © 2a 6 asin ees cbse 149 4.50 
*Punxsutawney ......2..- 64 15.00 
Radnor Township ....... 75 32.00 
IRAHETEE | 6 reine Fs ose 8 4.50 
IRGAOIAIE oes. cecnie ee scene ss 515 99.50 
SOR gWAY coc os <a SaaS ks 45 22.50 
MROCHESED ihc wens ees 51 20.00 
PMI! 22 doors neh aiatls eck oanig ors 54 20.50 
*Schuylkill County ....... 896 ~— 129.50 
MSCOUGRIO eicicic-g ce Saale eee 44 16.50 
PRUNE ly cease ina ee 701 273.50 
MSHAMORID, vb eck cess 102 2.50 
SHOED ond ec aicjoe ec oct 156 66.50 
clit >. || (i 45 20.50 
Shenandoah . 2.205355 +5- 67 27.00 
yE*Shippensburg STC ...... 23 11.50 
+2*Slippetry Rock STC ..... 50 25.00 
‘e"Shyder Coutity ......<.. 163 81.50 
*Springfield Township .... 48 20.00 
WSteettan 5c jee css n ss 76 35.50 
MSWOUGSDUES | oes 6s no 51 50 
Te*Summit Fill 0.2.5.5... 39 19.50 
MOUBOUEY: co cda es ces os IOI 34.00 
£*Susquehanna County .... 280 140.00 
Susquehanna University .. 14 2.75 
SWISSVAI®  Soscdaumaecone, 85 43.00 
WEAMAGUA. iid. ween see 69 oat 
PY ACEHRMD, 3 eicncaas eos 55 7.00 
Temple University ...... 42 2.00 
+*Tioga County ....<2625. 319 79.75 
WEGSVIE 6s cccieee nsw 55 19.00 
Tredyffrin Township .... 54 26.00 
WER EORORE S).ore scs0e sia 4:2 . GE 35.50 
**Union County «........+ 126 31.50 
PUMOMtOWN: <.-2 55. 2s os 136 15.25 
University of Pittsburgh .. 21 3.50 
£*University School of Pitts- 
BURA pe see ese 15 10.00 
University of Scranton ... II 
Wpper Darby a... iss6 56.5: 335 152.25 
*Vanderglt occ cess ons 76 ae 
"Venango Colnty ........ 233 114.50 
£*Warren County ......... 208 = 104.50 
Washington County ..... 902 144.2 
BYVESHINGIOD ase swiciiia ties 146 71.50 
Wayne County ......... 187 86.50 
WWeat Onestet 52550 ees «x 98 41.00 
*West Chester STC ...... 65 29.50 
West Deer Township .... 55 6.00 
Western Pa. School for the 
BU ope arse eae ae 20 
West Mahanoy Township 59 
*Westmoreland County . 1,067 
West PUGION. sa... s0 0s os 54 
*Whitehall Township ..... 64 
*Wilson Borough ....... 52 
WAUVEROR. Seis os ose taiciesceevi si 66 
£*Wyoming County ....... 158 
MEAGRE Heisler slain neice 2 39 
WEY ORC (COMnty ~ <65.6.c8sies 711 
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Calendar 
December 28-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


1944 
January 17-23—National Thrift Week 
January 25—Child Labor Day 


February 2—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 


February 2-3—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 

February 6-12—Boy Scout Week 

February 28-March 3—Latin Week 

March 24-25—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 10-16—Conservation Week 

April 13-15—Annual Convention, East- 
ern Arts Assn., New York City 

April 14—Arbor and Bird Day 

May 21—I Am An American Day 





Little New Year 


Don’t be afraid of us, little New Year, 

We shall be kind to you— 

Whatever you offer of tasks, don’t fear 

That we shall try to do; 

Whatever you ask us of work or play 

To share with our help and cheer, 

We shall be ready from day to day— 

Our pledge to you, little New Year. 

—Elsie Melchert Fowler 

in Junior Arts and Activities 


——EEOE——— 


Scuo.arsHips have been established 
at State Teachers College, Indiana, for 
the first time in the institution’s his- 
tory. 
lost at sea; two others honor the wife 
of a high-ranking Army officer. An- 
nouncement of their acceptance was 
made recently by Joseph M. Uhler, 
president of Indiana, following formal 
action by the Board of Trustees. The 
scholarship in honor of the soldier will 
be called “The Lieutenant Alpheus 
Bell Clark Memorial Scholarship”; 
those in honor of the officer’s wife, the 
“Helen Wood Morris Scholarships.” 
The scholarships, of $100 each, will be 
awarded yearly to students selected by 
a committee named by the institution. 

Marcus Hook celebrated November 
11 by having regular school in the fore- 
noon, then devoted the afternoon to 
selling war bonds. The school, which 
has an enrolment of 625, sold bonds 
in the amount of $7900. Wilmer E. 
Shue is supervising principal. 

THE FOLLOWING TEACHER: retired at 
the close of the 1942-43 school year 
from the Reading system: Laura Atrt- 
HousE, MarTHA Homan, IrMA WELLS 
Mircuett, Epna Harn (school nurse). 


One honors an American soldier | 











THIS YEAR Yowe THIS 


Laud of Romance 
BY MOTION PICTURE 


Greatly reduced travel facilities 
make it necessary now for many to 
forego their desire to travel in Old 
But despite this handi- 
cap, you can still see Virginia — 


Virginia. 
by motion picture. Many films on 
this land of romance are at your dis- 
posal, absolutely free, except for the 
cost of shipping . . . and as many 
films as can be used at one time may 
be borrowed. 


Write for FREE Pictorial Booklet. 
Address: 











The Following Pictures 
are Available 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford the Home of the Lees; 
Old Dominion State; George Wash- 
ington’s Virginia; Luray Caverns 
and Shenandoah National Park; 
The Power Behind The Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All Natural 
Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 


information concerning these films 


American; 


will be supplied upon request. 








VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 848 914 CAPITOL STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 











HOME STUDY 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 














Opportunity for Camp Counselors 


in one of the oldest and best equipped boys’ 
Camps in Maine, July and August 1944. Pro- 
fessional staff with compensation above 
average. For interview write or call The 
Kennebec Camps, 404 Sansom St., Phila- 
delphia 6, telephone Lombard 3390. 











When You Change Your Address 


Whenever you change your residence 
address notify the PSEA office, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., 
at once. Otherwise you fail to receive 
the Journat and the Association is 
caused unnecessary expense. 
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+7 COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 
trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 
quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education .. Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
i, eee eer ee Library Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro L. H. Van Houten 
ee Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown ......... Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music James G. Morgan 
Millersville ........ Library—Industrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ......: Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ..Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester Health Education and Music ............ Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


eRBo:0 








